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Freedom Under Controls 


PRODUCTION ALONE, NOT THE ANSWER TO INFLATION 
By ERIC JOHNSTON, Administrator, Economic Stabilization Agency 


Delivered at the 324th meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York, N. Y., September 28, 1951 


’M pleased to be here to see so many of my former 
friends. My experience in the eight months that I’ve 
held office as administrator of the Economic Stabiliza- 

tion Agency qualifies me—I’m sure—as the Dale Carnegie 
of former friendships. I’ve become expert at making them. 
Any policy that I approve, or any ruling that I make, as- 
sures me a host of new ones. 

The formula is a simple one. All I need do is take action 
which imposes some restriction on a man and I’ve incurred 
his displeasure. He thinks I’ve hurt him and given an ad- 
vantage to somebody else. Let me take an opposite action 
and he’s back in my corner but another has been estranged. 
So the cycle goes. 

What I have just described may be perfectly natural and 
understandable. Each of us, very properly, is concerned with 
our own economic well-being. The businessman, the farmer, 
and the wage earner, each wants to prosper. Each wants to 
share in the material benefits of our civilization and each 
wants his family to share. Each resists any encroachment 
on his means of livelihood. Each seeks to protect his stake 
in our society and to ward off any threats to it. 

That is the very real and personal view we take of things. 
It explains why we dislike economic controls for ourselves, 
although we may approve them and believe they are neces- 
sary for the other fellow. 

For four years I was president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The Chamber had a slogan 
which it sought to popularize. It was directed to the Amer- 
ican citizen—the man in the street. ‘The slogan ran: “What’s 
good for business is good for you.” ‘This was designed to 
convey the idea that all segments of our economy are related 
one to the other—that the prosperity and well-being of one 
is dependent upon the prosperity of the other—that the wel- 
fare of business, labor, agriculture and consumer must be 
viewed as a whole. 

And if the slogan was sound, it is sound in reverse: 
“What’s good for you is good for business.” 

How does it work out in the case of the direct controls 


that the Federal Government has imposed on our economy 
during this period of national emergency? 

Can we support the thesis that temporary economic con- 
trols are in the national interest—that they are “good” for 
the American people at this time? And can we say this 
makes them “good” for business ? 

I believe that the answer is yes to both questions. That’s 
why I’m holding this job. 

But many of you will not accept that just on my say-so. 
I know that you have questions about it. Some of you al- 
ready have raised those questions with me, in letters, in per- 
sonal conversations, and in statements in the press. If I may, 
I’d like to answer some of those questions I know are in 
your mind and those which already have come to me. 

All of us know that the vast national defense program on 
which we embarked after the outbreak of the Korean War 
set the stage for inflation. We know that the outbreak of 
that conflict set a wave of fear and speculative buying in 
motion. We know that businessmen as well as consumers 
bought in anticipation of needs and that this inventory buy- 
ing sent prices skyrocketing. 

Yet is there any one of us who would gainsay the validity 
of our decision to rearm? Was there any choice but to be 
strong or fall prey to Communist aggression? Would we 
surrender our priceless heritage of freedom for lack of fire- 
power? America’s answer was unanimous and unmistakable. 

Admittedly the imposition of a gigantic arms-building pro- 
gram on an already booming economy was going to bring 
many new problems into being. There has been substantial 
agreement on the nature of those problems—shortages of 
manpower, shortages of materials, rising prices, a dollar de- 
clining in value. But there has been widespread disagree- 
ment and much bitter debate on the best means of solving 
those problems. 

Much of this disagreement and much of this debate cen- 
tered around the question of economic stability, the control 
of inflation, the preservation of the value of the dollar. 

I needn’t go over recent history. You know what has 
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happened in the past year. You know that the cost of living, 
which rose some 8 per cent from the outbreak of the Korean 
War until the imposition of direct price and wage controls, 
has risen only 1 per cent since those controls became effec- 
tive. There are no quarrels with the fact. There are as 
to the reason. 

A great many of my friends in business tell me that the 
reason we have held the price line in recent months is be- 
cause we have had so much production. The reason is not 
that the government imposed direct controls over prices and 
wages. It is that our factories and mills have kept their 
wheels turning at a high rate of speed. That has given us 
the volume we needed to keep prices down. What we have 
seen has not been a demonstration of the effectiveness of 
controls. What we have seen has been the working of the 
law of supply and demand. 

And if those of us in government have any doubts, busi- 
ness is willing to prove its case by showing that in many lines 
the market price is below the established ceiling price. 

Isn’t that evidence that the only real answer to inflation 
is production and more production? Isn’t that evidence that 
if we get rid of controls which interfere with production we 
can forget our worries about inflation—we can forget high 
prices ? 

Anyone who knows my record knows where I stand on 
production. I stressed the importance of it and the need for 
more of it in the first public statement I made after taking 
office as ESA administrator. I’ve stressed it in nearly every 
public statement I have made since. 

But production is not a magic word. To say it and keep 
repeating it gives us no key that will unlock the earth’s treas- 
ures of raw materials. Just to repeat this word will bring 
no lead, or zinc, or tin, or copper, or bauxite to the surface 
of the ground. More than a magic word is needed to trans- 
form iron ore into steel, and steel into guns and tanks. 

And if production alone were the answer, it would appear 
that we should have an abundance of goods at moderate 
prices. Because certainly we have production. According to 
the Federal Reserve Board index, production averaged 200 
for 1950 and in August of this year was 218. That’s well 
above the average for the years 1946 through 1949. The 
same index for 1940 was 125. For 1932 it was only 58. 

I don’t think anyone would seriously contend that we 
were in an inflationary situation in 1932 when the industrial 
production index was at a low ebb. Nor do I think anyone 
seriously would contend that we are not in an inflationary 
situation today when the index is near the peak. 

Just to talk about production alone is very misleading. It 
is particularly so in a period of national emergency when so 
much of our plant is being used to manufacture the hardware 
of war and when so much of our gross national product is 
going into new plant and equipment for defense needs. 

The steel and the copper and other materials, and the 
Manpower going into new plant facilities will enable us to 
turn out more for the civilian market some two years hence. 
But for the present every ounce of material that is diverted 
to enlarged plant capacity means that much less available for 
immediate civilian consumption. 

Our expenditures for new plant and equipment right now 
are running at an all-time record high. Our spending for this 
purpose is currently at an annual rate of $26 billions. Even 
more significant is the fact that a higher percentage of our 
gross national product is going into new plant and equipment 
than ever before in our history. We are surpassing the rate 
set during the peak years of World War II. 

New plants and new equipment represent production of 
the most important kind. This production is the foundation 
stone of our national defense effort. It is the foundation 


stone of our program to expand our capacity so that we can 
meet the needs of the military and the civilian economy. It 
is the foundation stone of our program to give the United 
States a stockpile of weapons, material and industrial goods 
to support a year of all-out war, should all-out war be forced 
upon us by Communist aggression. 

But that very basic production means fewer cars and fewer 
carpet tacks. There is no way to use the same steel for a 
new blast furnace, a new artillery piece and a new refriger- 
ator at one and the same time. 

Thus the very fact that we are gearing up production, by 
modernizing and expanding our plant, and modernizing and 
expanding our military machines, at a time when civilian de- 
mand is high, brings on the danger of inflation. The kind of 
production that is essential to our survival increases the pres- 
sures of inflation. It does not and cannot eliminate these 
pressures. 

The very quantity and the nature of this production have 
brought into being the need for controls—direct controls 
over prices and wages as well as those designed to channel 
essential materials into essential uses. 

Now here’s another question that probably is in your minds. 
It’s asked of me often enough. It goes like this: Why don’t 
you fellows in Washington—some refer to us as hostages of 
the Fair Deal—why don’t you ever go out and tell the people 
honestly that the real cause of inflation is governmental in- 
debtedness and deficit spending and that if we had economy 
in government and pay-as-we-go taxes we could end inflation? 

If production is the real antidote to inflation and inflation 
stems from unsound fiscal policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the answer is simple. Just let our factories turn out 
enough goods and we'll have sound fiscal policies, a balanced 
budget and no national debt. . . . It’s much too simple, indeed. 

Repeatedly I have made the point that direct controls over 
prices and wages, no matter how effectively they are adminis- 
tered and enforced, can’t hold the line against inflation all by 
themselves for any protracted period. I have pointed to the 
need for increased savings. I have urged the necessity to cut 
down on non-essential capital formation—on non-essential 
construction, private and government. And I have recom- 
mended higher taxes to keep the defense program on a pay- 
as-we-go basis. 

And I might say right here that some of the very groups 
loudest in assuring the public that indirect controls, that 
higher taxes and tighter credit restrictions are the best means 
of controlling inflation, always preceded me to the congres- 
sional committees to oppose higher taxes and tighter credit 
restrictions. 

But what are the facts? No one can quarrel with the con- 
tention that government spending is inflationary. That is 
particularly true when deficit spending is financed by bank 
borrowing. 

However, in fairness, as much as we may favor a balanced 
budget, we cannot lay the current inflation at the doorstep 
of the Federal Treasury. The fiscal policy of the Federal 
Government cannot be blamed for the inflationary danger 
that confronts us at the present time. 

What set the current inflationary spiral in motion? It was 
the outbreak of the Korean War. And for the fiscal year 
following the outbreak of the Korean War, the Federal 
Government did have a balanced budget. And I for one am 
glad that it did. Because without it the situation would have 
been much worse than it is. 

It would have been worse because of the vast sums that 
we are going to be spending for national defense in the next 
few years. All of us, I am sure, regard that defense spend- 
ing as essential. None of us would want to see it deferred. 
None of us would want to risk the nation’s security for the 
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sake of saving a dollar, a million dollars or a hundred millions. 

With the tremendous outlay we are going to make for 
arms, I doubt whether the Congress—and certainly there is 
no evidence of it so far—would accept a tax increase sufh- 
ciently steep to soak up all the excess purchasing power that 
defense spending will send into the economic stream. We 
might as well be realistic on this point. 

But even if we had as much taxation as the traffic would 
bear, we would not have eliminated the inflationary dangers 
by that means alone. It takes a great many other actions to 
batten down our economic hatches against the inflationary 
storms ahead. 

I should like now to turn to a third question. The one 
that usually is asked involves me personally. Although the 
wording varies, the general idea always is the same. You say 
that you inherently are opposed to controls, then how can 
you support them at this time? 

I don’t usually have too much trouble with that one. 

There is one reason and one reason alone why I am sup- 
porting controls at this time. 

America is faced with an enemy which respects only force. 
I mean Communism. 

If we are to preserve our freedom we must be strong. We 
must rearm. That decision to rearm already has been made. 
It was made by all of the American people acting in concert. 

And it was the rearmament program, the production of 
munitions and the increase of our plant capacity, that created 
the inflationary pressures and made direct controls over prices 
and wages necessary. 

I believe that a strong America is essential to survival. I 
believe that controls are essential if we are to become strong. 
That is why I favor controls for the temporary period. 

But my questioners never let me off that easy. They have 
the next one ready before I have finished the answer to the 
last. It goes like this: 

If you say you favor controls because of the threat of 
Communist aggression, does that mean we are going to have 
to have controls for a lifetime? Certainly the threat of Com- 
munist aggression may last for 20, 30 or 40 years or more. 

Now I’m frank to confess that I have no idea of what may 
be in the minds of the Communists. Some years ago, during 
the war, I did have the opportunity to talk to Stalin in Mos- 
cow. But that gives me no key to what the Politburo may be 
thinking. It gives me no inside track on the mental processes 
of Mao Tse Tung or Chou En Lai or the leaders of the 
other countries behind the iron curtain. 

I know of no one gifted with the ability to forecast the 
actions that the Communist »>tions or the Communist lead- 
ers may be contemplating. ut it is my conviction that na- 
tional safety requires us to remain strong for as long as the 
menace of Communist aggression persists. 

That does not mean we will need direct controls over 
prices and wages for the rest of our lives. I have mentioned 
before that our current program has its goals. If all goes 
well those goals probably will be met within two years. 
When those goals are met we will have the plant to supply 
the needs of both the military and the civilian markets. 
When we have that capacity we can rely on the law of sup- 
ply and demand to hold prices in line and to reduce the in- 
flationary pressures. 

And by asking the American people to take in their belts 
for the next couple of years I am not asking them to go 
hungry, or ill-clad, or ill-housed. Even with the demands of 
rearmament there is no need for austerity, no need for suffer- 
ing. We are asking only that part of the breakfast jam be 
given up, not the toast and butter. And we can shorten this 
period during which we will have to make limited sacrifices 


by bending our efforts to making the defense program as 
effective as possible. 

We can shorten the period of belt tightening by making 
controls as effective as we can. 

For my part I think that the businessman, the farmer, the 
worker, the consumer, have far more to fear from controls 
prolonged indefinitely because of lax administration or en- 
forcement, than they have to fear from stringent administra- 
tion and enforcement for a shorter period of time. 

Now there is another question that comes up very often. 
It is one that goes back to the experience of World War II. 
It involves a comparison of the work of my agency with that 
of the old Office of Price Administration. The way it runs 
is this: Controls didn’t prevent price increases during World 
War II and unless you are unduly optimistic, what makes 
you think that they can prevent price increases now? 

It is true that the cost of living—based on the Consumers’ 
Price Index—did rise nearly 33 per cent between January, 
1941 and June, 1946. 

But if we look at the statistics more carefully we find that 
nearly half of the increase in the cost of living during this 
period took place before price controls were imposed in 
March, 1942. 

In the early days of the price control program in World 
War II, and I believe that I can appreciate the problems and 
the difficulties of that agency more than most persons, there 
still was some slack, prices did go up. They went up another 
9.4 per cent from March, 1942 to May, 1943. 

After that date, after May, 1943, when the decision to 
hold the line was made and after the OPA had acquired 
some experience in a completely new field, prices rose only 
6.6 per cent. The annual rate of increase was only 2.1 per 
cent and that may prove to be an enviable record. 

And perhaps the best proof that real inflationary pres- 
sures did exist during the period that the OPA held the 
line, is the fact that after wartime controls were eliminated, 
prices rose rapidly. The Consumers’ Price Index rose 30.9 
per cent in the two years and two months that followed the 
death of the OPA. The average annual rate of increase was 
14.2 per cent a year, compared to the 2.1 per cent that took 
place while controls were in force. 

To be sure, the OPA was operating during a total war. 
It had stronger legislation than we have. But if we do not 
do as well as our predecessor it will not be because we do 
not try. 

Just answering these questions that come up so often prob- 
ably hasn’t proved my thesis that if controls are good for the 
nation they are therefore good for business. If I may return 
to that text for a moment I’d like to discuss it in terms of 
what we are trying to do in ESA—our philosophy of ad- 
ministration. 

We see our job as one of preserving a stable economy— 
not one of creating and maintaining a static economy. At 
the same time we strive to control inflation, to preserve the 
value of the dollar, we must preserve the flexibility that our 
economy needs to remain a healthy and growing one. 

Basically the job is one of balance. We must get the vari- 
ous segments of the economy lined up abreast and keep them 
there if we are to prevent chaos or collapse. 

We must do this if we are to prevent chaos abroad as well 
as at home. Our economy is not set apart from those of the 
other free nations. There is no wall around our economy 
nor can we build one. The day of economic isolation has 
ended, just as the day of military isolation has ended. 

As we turn our eyes abroad we can see that we are in the 
midst of a worldwide inflationary movement. Other nations 
are experiencing much of what we are experiencing here at 
home. Employment is at a high level. Help wanted signs 
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dot the globe. There is a premium on manpower. The vol- 
ume of money in circulation is high and the demand for 
goods is great. 

One of the results of this worldwide inflationary trend 
has been a shrinking in the value of currencies. That has 
been among the notable phenomena of our generation, this 
decline in the value of money. It has not been confined to 
the classic cases of Germany and China. It has happened as 
well in some of the great industrial nations of the world. In 
such a situation, things—goods—become more important 
than money. 

The inflationary pressures that are felt around the world 
today stem from the same basic causes. The free nations 
are experiencing shortages of raw materials and finished 
goods for the same reasons we are. They, too, are imposing 
arms-building programs on their normal economies. And in 
some of those countries the reconstruction job that World 
War II made necessary is still not complete. 

It is against this background that we must consider our 
own price and wage control programs—the background of a 
worldwide inflationary movement—the background of depre- 
ciated currencies in many lands—the background of general 
shortages of civilian goods. We can’t forget our dependence 
on our allies—economically as well as militarily—and their 
dependence on us. 


Since the free world looks to the United States as the’ 


source of many goods and services, the dollar has become a 
much sought currency. The United States price has tended 
to become the world price for many major commodities. 

That gives us tremendous power. It also gives us tremen- 
dous responsibility. It gives international significance to our 
economic stabilization program. Skyrocketing prices here 
could wreck the economies of our allies within a very short 
time. 

If we let inflation force our partner nations to spend dis- 
proportionate amounts of their precious dollar exchange for 
the necessities of life, we can’t very well expect them to carry 
a full load in the mutual defense assistance program. We 
would face the alternative of supporting them indefinitely on 
a worldwide dole system, or driving them into the arms of 
Communism. We can’t afford either of these alternatives. 

We can’t let inflation weaken the international front 
against Communism by sapping our strength or that of any 
of our allies. 

That is not to say that we must freeze our economy into 
glacial rigidity and expect the other nations to do likewise. 

We need to avoid the wild fluctuations, the rapidly rising 
spirals that leave financial disaster in their wake. It is to 
halt such spirals that we need direct controls. Keeping prices 
in bounds and in balance with other economic factors, that 
is the heart of stability. 

If we can do that now, during the danger period, during 


the next two years, while we are building up plant capacity, 
we shall accomplish our purpose. We shall have prevented 
economic catastrophe. 

I don’t think that more is expected of direct government 
controls. I don’t think that more can be expected of them. 

It is, of course, true that we are living in an era when 
rising prices, gradually rising prices, may be the order of the 
day. That has been the trend for most of this country. It 
may continue for years. But this long-range trend is some- 
thing with which we can contend without serious danger. 

It seems to me we live in an era when economies are geared 
to full employment. That condition tends to cause prices to 
inch upward. Governments quite generally are committed to 
policies of full employment. By that I don't mean there will 
be no soft periods, no declines, no lulls. But I doubt we 
again will see deep and lasting depressions that bring wide- 
spread human misery in their wake. 

Obviously, inflation control is far more difficult and com- 
plex in a booming economy of full employment. 

Our job right now is to stem the danger of short-term 
wild inflation. That is a job the Federal Government can’t 
do alone. Primarily we need the active support of the three 
great segments of our population—agriculture, business and 
labor. Each must exercise self-discipline for the common good. 

The farmer who asks excessive prices for his crops will 
force increases through the stream of processing and distribu- 
tion. The businessman who asks excessive prices for his prod- 
ucts is going to raise the parity level and the wage level. 
And the same applies to labor if it asks for excessive wage 
increases. 

For our part in ESA, we will try to hold the line. But 
there is no administrative formula we can devise to apply 
parity to all groups. There is no way to apply parity to the 
fixed income group, to the annuitants and the pensioners, to 
the disabled and their dependents, to the white collar work- 
ers and many others. We can’t let the parity principle for 
the active sons and daughters become the poorhouse principle 
for the retired fathers and mothers. 

That’s why I’m appealing to you to use restraint. That’s 
why I’m appealing to all Americans to use restraint. 

We have in our hands the tools of our own salavation and 
the tools of our own destruction. They are the same tools. 
It all depends on their use. 

We have the ability and the intelligence to use them 
wisely. We can muster the self-discipline to use them wisely. 
Our security and our survival depend on our will to do so. 
And certainly our security and survival are worth the small 
amount of self-sacrifice, the small amount of inconvenience, 
the small amount of denial required to do the job that must 
be done to control inflation. 

And certainly the survival of America and the other free 
nations of the world is good for business everywhere. 


What Is It All About? 


THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 
By DR. HENRY M. WRISTON, President, Brown University 
Delivered at Opening Convocation, Brown University, Providence, R. I., September 17, 1951 


ject of education was an essay published in book 

form by Cardinal Newman, with a title, “The Idea 
of a University, Defined and Illustrated,” that requires some 
effort to understand today. 


At this moment I am not concerned with the substance 


QO NE of the really great pieces of writing on the sub- 


of his argument, or its fabric, but I take cue only with his 
title. American institutions of higher education have been 
under so much pressure, for so long, to do so many things 
that many or most of them no longer cohere around a central, 
clear, and significant idea. It would be impossible for many 
of them to publish an honest booklet under the title that 
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Cardinal Newman employed; the “idea” of many American 
universities absolutely defies definition. 

During the war they were drawn into programs of train- 
ing for the armed forces. That is a reasonable service. But 
those subjects were hastily extemporized and taught under 
abnormal pressures to people with non-academic motivation. 
That was regrettable, but understandable. The great error 
arose when it was argued that what can be done in war 
can be done as well in peace. That is not true in any field of 
endeavor, one might say least of all in education. It was folly 
to forget that time, place, and motive modify—must always 
modify—educational practice. 

When the war was over two things occurred simul- 
taneously. The great backlog of students kept from college 
by the war inundated almost all institutions of higher educa- 
tion. At the same time the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education with almost messianic fervor released 
predictions of floods of attendants. It also proposed, in the 
name of democracy, programs that may have been “educa- 
tion,” but could be called “higher” only in the sense in 
which the radio speaks in terms of the “agency comparative.” 
We are all familiar with that technique. It asserts that the 
product advertised is “better” without specifying any stand- 
ard of comparison; it may be just better than nothing. In 
much the same way the President’s Commission used the 
word “higher” without giving any impression that the higher 
mental processes were seriously involved. 

To add to educational pressures and confusion the federal 
government assumed decisive responsibility for the control of 
the economy. It did so unwillingly partly because of the 
dominant size of the public debt, and partly through an 
inchoate, not to say incoherent, philosophy of political 
economy. It was completely unable to manage its own finan- 
ces; annual budget predictions were conspicuously wrong 
year after year. Both taxing and borrowing were on a hand 
to mouth basis. (Hand hasn’t got to mouth yet this year.) 
Fundamentally it could not decide whether inflation of de- 
flation was the greater hazard; it attempted to fight both at 
once. It created such a situation of fiscal confusion that long 
range planning in the business phases of higher education 
became impossible. 

Peace, for which the war had been fought, proved far 
more elusive than victory. The public, which had been taught 
the false idea that unconditional surrender pointed a straight 
road to peace, could not find any road that was straight— 
not even the road to war. 

As there was economic and political confusion, there was 
also—even more tragically—moral confusion. One trained 
as a historian is skeptical of historical laws. Nevertheless, if 
there is one pattern which seems well established in the 
rhythm of history, it is that war is followed by moral lapses. 
That is not surprising. War simultaneously calls out the 
best and the worst. It exalts the virtues of courage and 
sacrifice; it arouses hate and bestiality; it looses moral bonds 
regarding life and property. When fighting ends there is 
moral fatigue; the spirit of courage and sacrifice is exhausted, 
the habit of immoral thought and action persists. 

The evidence of moral collapse is present on every side. 
It is crudely obvious in both political parties. Instances of 
easy tolerance of influence, clear misbehavior, the cheap 
jockeying for partisan advantage by the dominant party are 
so numerous that public opinion is at once disgusted and cal- 
loused. The tricks of character assassination, hazarding the 
public interest in a vendetta spirit, indulged in by members 
of the minority party, are, in their own way, no less shoddy. 
In the great cities the linkage between crime and politics 
is starkly clear. No real effort has been made to deal with 


gambling, narcotic addiction, or alcoholism. Senate investiga- 
tions give more evidence of political profit for those able to 
make themselves conspicuous than of sincere efforts at moral 
regeneration. 

In this moral debacle higher education has been badly en- 
meshed. The basketball scandals showed that institutions 
which set more store on publicity than educational integrity 
drew athletes more interested in cash than sportsmanship, 
Anyone surprised at the denouement is too naive to be per- 
mitted to be out after dark. The form of the scandal was 
novel; that scandal has been brewing was crudely evident. 

The West Point episode should make no one feel smug. 
That institution’s ruthless determination to occupy a football 
status which the presumed rigor of its standards would not 
permit has been well understood for years. (55 to 0 should 
have persuaded us.) Its honor system was subjected to 
strains which only an exceedingly obstinate form of stupidity 
would lay upon it. The eagerness of conspicuous athletes to 
resign their commissions at the earliest possible date to cash in 
on tax paid-for training by playing professional football 
should have been warning enough to all who had eyes to see 
or ears to hear. 

The disruption of the honor system is a major tragedy in 
American life. I lived under one and have knowledge of its 
potential values. It is one of the most precious memories of 
my whole life that in my years at college I never saw a man 
cheat or attempt to do so; I never heard of a student who 
cheated without prompt discipline by the student body—dis- 
missal for all but freshmen, and posting for them. All done 
without intervention of faculty—all done by students. The 
faculty were never involved in a case, the students managed 
it. 

Why should a police system be a precious memory? There 
are two reasons. The first is that there was little policing to 
do. Indoctrination by the upperclassmen was so energetic 
and persistent that violations were rare. The second is 
equally significant: cheating is the one unforgivable academic 
sin. A man can do many wrong things and still get an educa- 
tion of sorts, but when he cheats, however, the whole educa- 
tional process is short-circuited. Clearly he does not learn 
anything; there would be no object in cheating if he had 
learned what he should. The only training he receives is in 
dishonesty, and that cannot fairly be called “education.” He 
makes the degree held by his fellows of less worth. One 
of the elements of tragedy in the West Point scandal is the 
doubt cast upon the integrity of the diploma of thousands 
of other graduates who have done no wrong. 

There is, however, one brighter aspect at West Point which 
has been little noticed by many. That was the discovery 
of the fraud was the work of cadets; while outside help 
was required to clear up such wholesale skulduggery, the 
initiative rested with members of the corps who took their 
honorable obligations seriously. They had both more wis- 
dom and moral stamina than officials who set up stupid 
academic procedures and false athletic standards. 

The idea of a university has been impaired by current 
confusion, by pressure, by false standards, and lack of in- 
tegrity. This has gone so far that the phrases which would 
most nearly describe many an institution of higher education 
is a “one-stop service station.” You can find more things in 
most modern universities than in Macy’s including the base- 
ment, which claims to be the world’s greatest store. The 
arrangement is also reminiscent of Macy’s: perfumes, cos- 
metics, candy, drugs, junk jewelry are all ready at hand on 
the first floor. The items of greater utility and deepest in- 
trinsic value are somewhat hard to find. Nothing, not even 
financial resources, is so needful today as a clear and explicit 
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formulation of the basic idea for each university and then 
the determination to cut every program to fit that funda- 
mental concept. 

I do not suggest that there is one perfect pattern to which 
all institutions should conform. That would be like having 
some bureaucrat decide what constituted the perfect house 
and getting laws enacted by our ever-eager Congress to 
make all new homes alike and we're closer to that than you 
would believe. In higher education there is not only room 
for individuality; there is vast need for diversity. Nor is 
there any reason to assert that one kind of university is 
better thn another. Why can’t they be simply different? 
It is esse?itial that each should be itself, that it stand as an 
individual institution, with an ordered purpose, a coherent 
fabric, and with utter integrity. 

It is always a mark of maturity in a person when he is 
comfortable while being different, and feels no necessity 
to advertise his uniqueness. We all know conformists who 
are so lacking in self-confidence that they live by Emily Post 
and Brooks Brothers; they are afraid of being caught re- 
vealing individual traits of the validity of which they have 
no inner sureness. We all know others who adopt affecta- 
tions of speech, manner, dress, or deportment in a vain 
effort to substitute idiosyncrasies for individuality, and try 
to pass them off for “personality.” The man of integrity 
is ready to be himself on all occasions, neither hiding be- 
neath conformity nor advertising by peculiarity. 

Izaak Walton, the literate ironmonger of the seventeenth 
century, wrote much besides “The Compleat Angler” by 
which he is most generally remembered. He loved one text 
of the Bible which is little quoted today: “Study to be 
quiet, and to do your own business.” It sums up an atti- 
tude of self-confidence untouched by smugness; it epitomizes 
industry characterized by integrity. 

It would make an excellent university motto. Surely 
it would have been inappropriate for those institutions whose 
names appeared constantly in the newspapers in connection 
with basketball but seldom in relationship to any educational 
achievement. Some people would feel that Brown has taken 
the text too literally—or at least has studied to be quiet 
so successfully as not to be well known as it should be. To 
that complaint the answer is simple: Whenever this Univer- 
sity has fulfilled the second half of the admonition, when it 
has done its own business with great intellectual distinction, 
its fame has spread far and wide. So it did, for example, 
in the days of Francis Wayland, who proposed a residential 
program which, a century later, we are now putting into 
practice. (We're conservative in New England.) 

Brown is like no other university in all the land. It is a 
residential university college in a metropolitan community. 
Each of those words has a part to play in the description 
of this institution—if any one is omitted, an essential concept 
is left out. 

Today, for the first time in many, many years, the first 
word—residential—is truly applicable. There is an idea for 
the university in the word residential—and a vital idea. It 
is that our central intellectual purpose shall be enriched by a 
life full of other normal pursuits. A learned man without 
disciplined emotional sensitiveness and stability, without pub- 
lic interest and social grace, without physical energy under 
rational control is only partly educated and the specific 
purpose of a residential college is to establish and maintain 
an environment where all aspects of a well-rounded life 
may be cultivated. 

There are a vast variety of ways in which learning may 
be acquired. It can be done from books, without the in- 
dividual ever seeing a professor or visiting a classroom, That 


process requires so much will power, and takes so much 
energy and time, that few achieve the goal. It can be done 
by courses in one of the great “automat” universities where 
the student goes unknown, listens to an instructor, and 
leaves—still anonymous. So far as the acquisition of data 
and the attainment of intellectual skills are concerned, that 
is a practicable, but arduous, procedure. 

But a residential college is different. In language which 
has a slightly archaic accent, Francis Wayland expressed 
the ideal, which is as clear and fresh as ever, in his classic 
Report to the Corporation of Brown University, published 
in 1851: “the humanizing effect produced by the daily asso- 
ciation of students with older and well bred gentlemen.” 

Here you have a community life—living, that is, in close 
association with people who share common interests. That 
is the essence of a community of any kind. That is why 
the word “residential” is used. In some senses of course 
this is an artificial community, but every community has an 
artificial element; we do what we can to’ escape. 

One aspect of the community is utterly normal. In this 
important respect it lacks any artificiality whatever: the tone 
is set by the inhabitants. Not all the skill of a manager, 
nor all the thoughtful interest of the deans, nor all the 
leadership of resident fellows can set the tone of your 
community. It cannot be controlled by rules or by any 
administrative device; it is a reflection of your own capacity 
for social life upon an urbane or a crude level, of your own 
taste or lack of it. All the faculty can do is try to set mini- 
mum standards of ordinary decency so that a boor or a 
bully may not destroy what more constructive talents attempt 
to create. 

You are not assigned to barracks. It was one of Presi- 
dent Wayland’s complaints that dormitories in his day were 
not sufficiently distinguishable from barracks. We have sought 
to make residences. There are lounges and recreation rooms, 
and the living quarters are made as attractive as possible. 

Unreasonable costs have curbed an idea I have cherished 
since before most of you were born. I wished to have a 
college furniture warehouse from which each student could 
furnish his room to suit his own taste. Nevertheless, there 
are still many opportunities to make individual arrange- 
ments, and to give a personal character to your college homes. 

I should like to see some of the basement recreation rooms 
made into hobby shops. The current world desperately needs 
a lively sense of craftsmanship. The capacity to entertain 
oneself and to develop some adequate foil to one’s principal 
occupation is great help to emotional stability—and a source 
of genuine satisfaction, 

The resident fellows are not super-housekeepers, nor junior 
deans, nor. proctors, nor spies. They are what the name 
implies—scholars in undergraduate residences. They will 
function each in his own way. The ideal is to have a friend, 
guide, and adviser ready at hand to offer such leadership as 
you will welcome. No one can lead you where you do not 
want to go; therefore, students will set the tone. Your 
choices will determine whether the long years of planning, 
begging, and building have been wasted or whether they 
will pay rich dividends in a type of residential life which 
is not only agreeable, but in the best sense of the word 
“educational.” 

Brown, then, is a residential community. It is also a 
university. In this it has unusual, though not unique, 
characteristics. It is a university of simple structures. There 
are no schools of law, business, medicine, public administra- 
tion, pharmacy, or any other of the twenty or thirty special 
types of professional semi-professional schools that make up 
many universities. We have only two undergraduate col- 
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leges and the graduate school—and one faculty for all three. 
In many universities there is a graduate faculty who do no 
undergraduate teaching—or so little as not to count; on 
such campuses the undergraduate faculty tends to have 
a second-rate status. 

In many complex institutions the liberal arts departments 
borrow their instruction from professional and pre-profes- 
sional schools; there cannot be said to be a real liberal arts 
faculty at all. At Brown, on the contrary, there is no bor- 
rowing of instruction, nor is teaching tainted with ulterior 
interests nor modeled for other purposes. The liberal arts col- 
lege is the center and focus of its energies. Brown, then, 
has a simple structure with a single faculty; the under- 
graduates are not discriminated against. What then makes 
it a university ? 

Its university status arises from the fact that much time, 
energy, equipment, and money are expended on research— 
the never ending quest for new knowledge of the physical 
world, fresh insights into reality, and refinements of appreci- 
ation. Brown is the home of scholars whose goal is the 
enlargement of the horizon of human knowledge. 

Here, with very few exceptions, research and undergradu- 
ate teaching are combined, and this arrangement, while not 
unique, is relatively rare. Many institutions hold that such 
a combination results in waste. Teaching duties allow less 
time for research, and therefore the rate of progress is pre- 
sumably slowed. It is said that asking men of high attain- 
ment to spend time and energy upon poorly prepared, unin- 
terested undergraduates is comparable to casting pearls be- 
fore swine. So runs the argument; it would not be truthful 
to deny that it has a measure of cogency. 

There is another point of view which we think has more 
validity. A great research man, like any discoverer, car- 
ries great prestige; if anyone can evoke intellectual ambition, 
it should be he. Moreover by the very progress of teaching 
he is forced to organize his own thoughts and to clarify 
his exposition. Not infrequently it has proved true that 
teaching contributes as much to research as research does to 
instruction. 

Brown is residential and a university; it is also a college 
—that is, an institution where teaching is as important as 
research. If you read the letters which the late Chief 
Justice Hughes wrote to his family during his college years, 
the significance of that statement will come home to you. 
They reflect the growth of intellect, the maturing of char- 
acter, and the strengthening of will under competent instruc- 
tion. Not all teaching is fully appreciated while it is being 
received; often the force and power of instruction are really 
sensed only in retrospect. 

Memoirs of graduates make it abundantly evident that 
there were great teachers at Brown in times past. There 
are great teachers here now. You cannot identify them by 
geniality, by sympathy with students, or by any other simple 
observation. Teaching is a subtle business and sometimes its 
outward appearance belies its deeper nature. Like so many 
treasures, it is best found by those eager in the search, 
by students hospitable to ideas and alert in their clarification 
and criticism. Plato himself could not teach a fool, and 
many a modern teacher is frustrated when students fear 
to expose their individuality by betraying any slight interest 
in the classroom, library, or laboratory. 

Brown is a residential university college in an urban com- 
munity. That is a source of opportunity and of danger. 
The dangers are obvious. In a crowded city there is no 
public patience with noise, revelry, and a superabundance 
of animal spirits. The vast campus of a college in the coun- 
try can absorb more nonsense than crowded city streets 
will tolerate. When you chose to come to Brown, you 


chose to come to Providence. It is a city with marked 
individual characteristics—most of them admirable, some re- 
grettable. It is a city hospitable to Brown men in small 
doses, not in mass demonstrations; it wants them to behave 
among the citizenry as responsible citizens, not as fractious 
colts. That is a chronic problem of the modern touchstone 
of all virtue—public relations. 

Providence has much to teach you. There is a City Coun- 
cil to observe; it has a School Committee, if you are alert 
enough to catch it in its elusive sessions; there is also the 
General Assembly, which illustrates the legislative process— 
sometimes at its most baffling. There are historic houses and 
other buildings, the museums, the Rhode Island Philharmonic 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Community 
Concerts. Too few students are aware of what lies around 
the University; to those awake to its opportunities this is 
a fascinating city. 

There is no other residential university college in a metro- 
politan center organized as we are at Brown in the entire 
United States. You are, therefore, enrolled in a unique 
institution. To get the most from it, you should exploit 
its special advantages. 

In one way, however, this University is far from unique; 
one quality is shared by all students in every institution 
of higher education whatever its size, its character, its form, 
or its standards. You, and all other students, have an ob- 
ligation outside yourselves, beyond the college and the im- 
mediate community—you are citizens of the world. Even 
if you look upon yourselves as engineers or chemists or 
think of yourselves as pre-medics, you cannot evade the fact 
that public policy will dominate your lives; that public 
policy will be wise or foolish and your lives happy or mis- 
erable in accordance with your own contribution to the 
public opinion which guides it. 

If you do not make yourselves effective citizens, you 
may find that peace has vanishied and that freedom is lost. 
Until peace is destroyed and liberty crippled, you can seem 
to go your way without exhibiting a profound responsibility. 
But once they have been lost, it is too late. By formal study, 
by regular, alert newspaper reading, by intelligent discus- 
sion you should acquaint yourselves with world affairs. 

You will hear it said that today’s situation is confused. 
That is not true; it is indeed complex, but it is only the 
people who are confused. Confusion arises from ignorance, 
from lack of will to reach conclusions, and from want of 
character. For the readiness to make responsible decisions 
is the manifestation of moral power; the capacity to arrive 
at sound conclusions is the manifestation of intellectual 
power. I give you this test, therefore, of your progress 
toward a liberal education: if you are confused as you look 
out upon the world and seek to interpret what passes before 
you in a manner which is meaningful in your own lives, 
you are not getting the education for which you came to 
Brown. It is proof that you had best redouble your efforts 
and reenergize your determination and improve your habits. 

Let me give but one illustration which effects you directly. 
Last year the newspapers carried a succession of statements 
as to when individuals will be called for military service. 
Most of them have no relationship to the immediate future 
but look to the far future. I noticed one the other day which 
said students would be allowed to finish college this year, but 
next year it would all be different. This can be confusing 
unless you learn that “of the issuing of statements there is 
no end,” and pronouncements will never be the same two 
successive times, and the one sure thing is that whatever they 
may say they will do a year from now, they will certainly do 
something quite different. 

There is, therefore, no occasion to be confused. The thing 
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to do is to take care of today’s work, the work of this semester 
and of this year. Then do the next thing when the time 
comes. As you read the newspapers apply that principle to 
what you read. Most news is given to you three times: First, 
a prediction of what is to come; second, the event, which 
usually bears little relationship to the prediction; and third, 
an explanation which tries to confuse you about what you 
already know. Confusion, I repeat, is a personal matter. 
You can learn to avoid confusion as you can learn to be 
careful in crossing a street or otherwise avoiding accidents. 


It is true that the difficulties which you must surmount 
are great. I assure you they are no greater than those which 
your forefathers faced. Moreover, you have instruments 
available to your hand, if you will but learn to use them, far 
beyond those which your innocent forefathers could employ. 
It is meet, right, and your bounden duty so to order your 
lives that this residential university college, set in a metro- 
politan community, shall continue to send forth citizens, in 
words of our ancient charter, “duly qualified for discharging 
the offices of life with usefulness and reputation.” 


Let Us Make Peace 


A PEACE OF JUSTICE, NOT VENGEANCE 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Delegate of the United States to Japanese peace conference 


Delivered at the Japanese peace conference, San Francisco, California, September 5, 1951 


E have met here for a consecrated purpose. We 
W shall here make peace. “Blessed are the peace- 

makers.’’ But the most blessed of this peace are not 
those of us who assemble here. The foundation for this 
peace was laid by the many who gave up their lives in faith 
that the very magnitude of their sacrifice would compel those 
who survived to find and take the way to peace. 

We are here to redeem, in some small measure, the vast 
debt we owe. 

That task is not a simple one. Victory usually gives power 
greater than should be possessed by those who are moved by 
the passions that war engenders. That is a principal reason 
why war has become a self-perpetuating institution. 

The Treaty before us is a step toward breaking the vicious 
cycle of war—victory—peace—war. The nations will here 
make a peace of justice, not a peace of vengeance. 

True peace is possible because of what has been accom- 
plished by six years of Allied occupation. That Occupation 
was calm and purposeful. Japan’s war-making power was 
destroyed. The authority and influence of these who com- 
mitted Japan to armed conquest was eliminated. Stern jus- 
tice was meted out to the war criminals, while mercy was 
shown the innocent. There has come freedom of speech, of 
religion, of thought; and respect for fundamental human 
rights. There has been established, by the will of the people, 
a peacefully inclined and responsible government, which we 
are happy to welcome here. 

The Allied occupation goals set forth in the Potsdam 
Surrender Terms have been met, with the loyal cooperation 
of the Japanese people. It is now time to end that Occu- 
pation, and make a peace which will restore Japan as a 
sovereign equal. 

It is possible now to make that kind of a peace, to make 
this peace of reconciliation, because the Japan of today is 
transformed from the Japan of yesterday. 

The past is not forgotten or excused. Bitterness and dis- 
trust remain the sentiment of many. That is human. Those 
who have suffered less have no warrant to set themselves 
up as moral judges of those who have suffered more. But 
time, and the good use to which it has been put in Japan, 
have somewhat healed the scars of war. New hopes have 
gradually displaced old fears. Now, by an effort of self- 
control which is perhaps unprecedented in history, the Allies 
Present to Japan a Treaty which shows no trace of angry 
Passion. 

That is not merely an act of generosity toward a van- 
quished foe, it is an act of enlightened self-interest. For a 


treaty warped by passion often becomes a boomerang which, 
thrown against an enemy, returns to strike its authors. 

For this Treaty we are deeply indebted to the man who 
led the Allied Powers to victory in the Pacific. After that 
victory he devoted five and one-half years to service in Japan 
as Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. As such he 
showed not only magnanimity, but strength without which 
magnanimity is counted weakness. He provided the Occu- 
pation with moral leadership which has been the impulsion 
for the kind of peace we make. The present generation and 
generations to come owe much to General MacArthur. 

In framing the peace, the United States has taken an 
initiative. That was plainly our duty. 

Some now find it expedient to disparage the role played by 
the United States in the Pacific War. None did so in the 
hour of victory. Then, by a unanimous Allied act, the 
United States was given the exclusive power to name the 
Supreme Commander for all the Allied Powers and to direct 
the Occupation which would prepare Japan for the peace to 
come. That Allied act put us in a position uniquely to judge 
when the Japanese were prepared for peace. It surely en- 
titled us, indeed it obligated us, to take timely steps to bring 
our Occupation responsibilities to their normal predestined 
end. 

We first moved in this matter four years ago. In 1947 
the United States proposed a preliminary conference of the 
governments represented on the Far Eastern Commission to 
consider plans for a Japanese Peace Treaty. That proposal 
was blocked by the insistence of the Soviet Union that the 
Treaty could only be considered by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers where the Soviet Union would have veto power. 
The Soviet Union continued stubbornly to adhere to that 
position. 

Last year the United States decided to abandon the con- 
ference method, which afforded excessive possibilities of ob- 
struction, and to seek peace through diplomatic processes 
which no single nation could thwart. That has been done 
with the hearty cooperation of most of the Allies and has 
resulted in a finished text. 

The negotiations began about a year ago when 1 e Allies 
principally concerned were gathering to attend the United 
Nations General Assembly in New York. The various 
delegations principally concerned had frequent consultations 
at that time. Then came conferences at many capitals and 
many written exchanges of views. A United States Presi- 
dential Mission toured the globe, visiting ten capitals of 
countries especially concerned. Meanwhile, the United King- 
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dom was exploring the problem within the Commonwealth, 
and its Representative will tell you more of that. 

The first round of discussions dealt with the question of 
whether it was time for peace and, if so, what basic principles 
should be applied. In this connection the United States out- 
lined seven principles which it felt ought to govern the 
framing of the Treaty. 

We found complete agreement to the urgency of prompt 
peace and general agreement as to the basic principles. So, 
in January of this year, the United States undertook to make 
the first draft of a text which would translate the agreed 
principles into treaty words. That draft was circulated last 
March, and was subjected to intensive study by over twenty 
countries. These included not only the Far Eastern Com- 
mission countries, but others which had expressed interest. 
The American states were kept informed, as was their due. 
Mexico had actively participated in the Pacific War, as had 
Brazil in the European War. All had made important polit- 
ical, economic, and moral contributions. 

Meanwhile, the United Kingdom produced a text of its 
own, drafted in the light of the Commonwealth Confer- 
ences. Then in June, the United States and the United 
Kingdom combined their parallel efforts and jointly drafted 
a text to reconcile and reflect still more fully the different 
views that had been developed. This text was circulated to 
Allied Powers during the first-half of July and was kept 
open for further changes until mid-August. 

Throughout this period, the Soviet Union took an active, 
though reluctant, part. We had several conferences with 
Yakov Malik and our governments have exchanged ten 
memoranda and drafts. 

Every nation which has constructively interested itself in 
the Treaty can claiin authorship of important parts of the 
present text. Also each of these nations can claim the equally 
honorable distinction of voluntarily subordinating some spe- 
cial interest so that a broad base of unity might be found. 
The Allied Powers have been conducting what, in effect, is 
an eleven months’ peace conference participated in by so 
many nations as to make this treaty the most broadly based 
peace treaty in all history. 

Any who are interested in studying the evolutionary proc- 
esses which have been at work can compare our March 
draft with the present text. —To make that comparison easy, 
a parallel-columa document has been prepared for distribu- 
tion here. It shows how our conference methods have 
worked. 

The Treaty remains, as first agreed, a non-punitive, non- 
discriminatory treaty, which will restore Japan to dignity, 
equality and opportunity in the family of nations. But it 
has been found increasingly possible to do justice to particular 
situations without violating these basic concepts. 

I now turn to a consideration of the principal provisions 
of the text. 

The Preamble is an important part of the Treaty. It 
affords the Japanese nation the opportunity to record inten- 
tions and aspirations which the whole world welcomes. 

Japan declares its intention to apply for membership in 
the United Nations; to conform to the principles of the 
Charter; to adhere to the new ideals of human rights and 
freedoms which have become implanted in the Constitution 
and legislation of Japan; and, in public and private trade 
and commerce, to conform to internationally accepted fair 
practices. 

If Japan’s intentions in these respects are sincere, which 
we believe, and if they are pursued with resolution, they will 
go far to restore good will between the Japanese and Allied 
people. 

It may be asked why, if that is so, the Treaty does not 


attempt to put the Japanese under legal compulsion in these 
respects. There are good reasons for not doing so. Japan, 
when it applies for membership in the United Nations, 
should do so because it wants to be a member, not because 
the Allies compelled it. Eighty million people cannot be com- 
pelled from without, to respect the human rights and funda- 
mental freedom of their fellows. Fair trade practices can- 
not be made a formal obligation when they have not yet 
been spelled out in international conventions. In general, 
treaty obligations should only be such as can be precisely 
formulated, so that the parties will clearly know just what 
are their rights and what are their duties. Where applicable 
conventions exist, Japan will voluntarily adhere to them, as 
set out in the Declaration appended to the Treaty. 

Chapter I ends the state of war, with consequent recog- 
nition of the full sovereignty of the Japanese people. Let us 
note that the sovereignty recognized is the “sovereignty of 
the Japanese people”’. 

What is the territory of Japanese sovereignty? Chapter II 
deals with that. Japan formally ratifies the territorial provi- 
sions of the Potsdam Surrender Terms, provisions which, so 
far as Japan is concerned, were actually carried into effect 
six years ago. 

The Potsdam Surrender Terms constitute the only defi- 
nition of peace terms to which, and by which, Japan and 
the Allied Powers as a whole are bound. There have been 
some private understandings between some Allied Govern- 
ments; but by these Japan was not bound, nor were other 
Allies bound. Therefore, the Treaty embodies Article 8 of 
the Surrender Terms which provided that Japanese sover- 
eignty should be limited to Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, 
Shikoku and some minor islands. The renunciations con- 
tained in Article 2 of Chapter II strictly and scrupulously 
conform to that Surrender Term. 

Some question has been raised as to whether the geograph- 
ical name “Kurile Islands” mentioned in Article 2 (c) in- 
cludes the Habomai Islands. It is the view of the United 
States that it does not. If, however, there were a dispute 
about this, it could be referred to the International Court of 
Justice under Article 22. 

Some Allied Powers suggested that Article 2 should not 
merely relimit Japanese sovereignty according to Potsdam, 
but specify precisely the ultimate disposition of each of the 
ex-Japanese territories. This, admittedly, would have been 
neater. But it would have raised questions as to which there 
are now no agreed answers. We had either to give Japan 
peace on the Potsdam Surrender Terms or deny peace to 
Japan while the Allies quarrel about what shall be done with 
what Japan is prepared, and required, to give up. Clearly, 
the wise course was to proceed now, so far as Japan is con- 
cerned, leaving the future to resolve doubts by invoking in- 
ternational solvents other than this treaty. 

Article 3 deals with the Ryukus and other islands to the 
South and Southeast of Japan. These, since the surrender, 
have been under the sole administration of the United States. 

Several of the Allied Powers urged that the Treaty should 
require Japan to renounce its sovereignty over these islands 
in favor of United States sovereignty. Others suggested that 
these islands should be restored completely to Japan. 

In the face of this division of Allied opinion, the United 
States felt that the best formula would be to permit Japan 
to retain residual sovereignty, while making it possible for 
these islands to be brought into the United Nations Trustee- 
ship system, with the United States as administering au- 
thority. 

You will recall that the Charter of the United Nations 
contemplates extension of the trusteeship system to “terri- 
tories which may be detached from enemy states as a result 
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of the Second World War” (Article 77). The future 
Trusteeship agreement will, no doubt, determine the future 
civil status of the inhabitants in relation to Japan while 
affording the administering authority the possibility of carry- 
ing out Article 84 of the Charter, which provides that “It 
shall be the duty of the administering authority to ensure 
that the trust territory shall play its part in the maintenance 
of international peace and security”. 

A peace which limits Japanese territory according to the 
Potsdam surrender terms, naturally leads one to ask, can a 
growing population, now numbering over 80 million, sur- 
vive on the Japanese home islands? A clue to the correct 
answer is the fact that when Japan had a vast colonial empire 
into which the Japanese people could freely emigrate, few 
did so. Formosa, a rich, uncrowded land with temperate 
climate, attracted, in 55 years, a total Japanese population of 
about 350,000. Korea, under Japanese control since 1905, 
attracted a total Japanese population of about 650,000. In 
South Sakhalin there were 350,000 Japanese and in the 
Kurile Islands about 11,000. Japan’s colonies helped assure 
Japan access to food and raw materials, but they were no 
population outlet. Japanese, like other people, preferred to 
live at home. So far as emigration is concerned, the terri- 
torial clauses of the Treaty do not establish restraints greater 
than those which 98% of the Japanese people voluntarily put 
upon themselves. 

Of course growing populations create problems in Japan 
and elsewhere. The Japanese will need to develop the 
capacity to perform services which others want, so that in 
exchange they can buy the food and raw materials they need. 
This calls for willingness on the part of the Japanese people 
to work hard, to work efficiently and to work with creative 
imagination so that they can anticipate the economic wants 
of others. Each of the Allied Powers also has a responsibility. 
The Surrender Terms promised the Japanese “access to raw 
materials’ and “participation in world trade relations”. 
Peoples who are ready and willing to work and to create 
what others want, should have the means to do so. Under 
such conditions the present territorial status of Japan is no 
cause for alarm. 

Chapter III deals with security, a problem which has not 
been, and never is, automatically solved by victory. By 
Article 5, Japan undertakes to live peacefully, in accordance 
with the Principles set forth in the Charter of the United 
Nations. We hope that Japan will promptly become a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. If this were certain, Article 5 
would be unnecessary. But, in the past, veto power has been 
used to block the admission of nations qualified for member- 
ship. So it is prudent to write into the treaty that, as pro- 
vided by Article 2(6) of the Charter Japan will settle its 
international disputes by peaceful means; will refrain in its 
international relations from the threat or use of force; and 
will give the United Nations every assistance in any action 
it takes in accordance with the Charter. 

These provisions completely meet the desire which some 
nations have expressed that the Treaty should bind Japan 
to peaceful processes and explicity prohibit Japan from acting 
forcibly, alone or in coalition, against any other nation. 
There can be nothing more sweeping than the renunciation 
of offensive force expressed in Article 5(a) (ii) of the Treaty. 

In order, however, that this Treaty, like the United 
Nations Charter, should make it perfectly clear that the 
prohibition against the use of force does not deprive Japan 
of the right of self-defense, subdivision (c) of Article 5 
contains a recognition that Japan as a sovereign nation pos- 
sesses what Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations 
refers to as “the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense”. 


Article 6 of the Treaty calls for ending the Occupation 
not later than ninety days after the Treaty comes into force. 
However, Japan, as contemplated by Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter, may enter into collective security arrange- 
ments, and these might, in part, be implemented by Allied 
elements which were in Japan when the Treaty came into 
force. Accordingly, it seemed useful to make it clear that, 
under such circumstances, these elements would not have to 
be physically removed from Japan before they could serve as 
collective security forces. This would be a burdensome 
requirement, and a risky one, for it would for a time leave 
Japan wholly defenseless, in close proximity to proved ag- 
gressors possessed of great military strength. To avoid that 
danger, Article 6 provides that Occupation elements now in 
Japanese territory may stay on for Japan’s defense, if this 
is wanted by Japan. 

These remaining military elements would, of course, have 
characteristics and powers very different from what they 
had as occupation forces. They would have only such status 
in Japan as Japan would voluntarily have given them. 

The security provisions which we have reviewed are neces- 
sary if the Treaty of Peace is honestly to restore sovereignty 
to Japan. It has been suggested that the Treaty ought to 
deny to Japan “the inherent right of collective self-defense” 
and permit only a token right of “individual self-defense”. 

That kind of a peace, in this present kind of a world, 
would be a fraud. To give a sovereignty which cannot be 
defended, is to give an empty husk. Indefensible sovereignty 
is not sovereignty at all. An undefended and indefensible 
Japan would be so subject to the menace of surrounding 
power that Japan would not in fact be able to lead an 
independent existence. 

It has been suggested that a collective security arrange- 
ment with the United States, such as Japan is considering, 
would not be a free act or what the Japanese people really 
want. 

That is not a suggestion which will command credence 
here. Nearly two-thirds of the delegations here are from 
countries which either have, or are about to have, voluntary 
association in collective security arrangements which include 
the United States. These delegations will assume, and 
rightly assume, that the Japanese people are like their own 
people, and like most free peoples, in wanting the collective 
security which may deter aggression. 

When I was in Japan last February this topic was dis- 
cussed with the Japanese for the first time. I then said 
publicly that Japan, if it wished, could share collective 
protection against direct aggression. In order, however, to 
make perfectly clear our government’s position in the matter 
I had this to say: 

“That, however, is not a choice which the United States 
is going to impose upon Japan. It is an invitation. The 
United States is not interested in slavish conduct. We are 
concerned only with the brave and the free. The choice must 
be Japan’s own choice.” 

No person in this room, and I mean that literally, hon- 
estly believes that Japan seeks collective security with the 
United States because it is coerced. That is palpably ab- 
surd. 

As the President of the United States pointed out in his 
opening address to us, security in the Pacific area is being 
developed on a collective basis which, through combination, 
enables each nation to get security without making itself 
into what could be an offensive threat. That is one way to 
approach the problem. The other way is to prohibit collec- 
tive security and to follow the policy of “let each country 
defend itself from aggressors as it likes or as best it can”. 
That latter way, Generalissimo Stalin said, addressing his 
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Party on March 10, 1939, means “conniving at aggression’. 

Any nation which seeks to deny to Japan the right to 
collective security and which insists that Japan must stand 
alone is, at heart, a conniver at aggression. Those who sign 
this Treaty will not lend themselves to that design. 

I have expounded the philosophy of the Treaty with 
reference to security because it is a philosophy which has 
been challenged. I hope, however, that the time I have 
given to this subject will not lead any Delegations to feel 
that military matters are our principal preoccupation. 

Security from armed aggression is a negative asset. Our 
dedication is to the positive side of national life and of 
individual life. Throughout the Occupation the effort has 
been to create a climate conducive to human development. 
To that end, the United States has made a tremendous moral 
investment. President Truman, in his opening ‘address to us, 
emphasized the social revolution which has been taking place 
in Japan, the sweeping away of militarism, the establishment 
of universal suffrage, the extensive land reforms and the 
rapid growth of labor unions. Also, we are not ashamed of 
the fact that it was under the Occupation that the Japanese 
people adopted a Constitution forever barring war as an 
instrument of their national policy. If today we are com- 
pelled to think in terms of a Treaty which will enable 
Japan to protect its sovereignty and independence it is not 
because we seek a re-militarized Japan—that we have done 
everything in our power to prevent—but because social and 
economic progress cannot be achieved in the cold climate 
of fear. 

An outstanding humanitarian feature of the Japanese sur- 
render was the Allied promise to return Japanese prisoners 
to their homes. However, evidence produced before the 
United Nations General Assembly last September indicated 
that large numbers of Japanese soldiers, who had surrendered 
to the Soviet Union five years before, had not yet been repa- 
triated. The United Nations expressed its concern and set 
up a Commission to study this matter. In order to make 
clear that the Allied undertaking to Japan survives until it 
has been performed, Article 9 of the Potsdam Surrender 
Terms has been incorporated into the Treaty of Peace. 
Article 6(b). We earnestly hope that it will be fulfilled, 
and tragic anguish be allayed. 

Chapter IV deals with trade and commerce. The text is 
somewhat technical but the words add up to this: Japan is 
not subjected to any pemanent discriminations and disabil- 
ities, her economy is unrestricted and no limitations whatever 
are placed upon her right to trade with each and every 
country. 

The permanent relations between Japan and the Allied 
Powers, as regards trading, maritime, and other commercial 
relations (Article 12) ; as regards high seas fishing (Article 
9); as regards international air transport (Article 13), are 
to be negotiated between Japan and Allied Powers so de- 
siring. Pending the conclusion of such Treaties, and for a 
four-year interim period, each Allied Power will be entitled 
to most-favored-nation treatment as regards customs duties, 
but only on a basis of reciprocity. 

These are liberal treaty clauses. The fulfillment of the 
hopes placed in them will, however, depend on whether 
Japan lives up to its intention, proclaimed in the Preamble, 
“to conform to internationally accepted fair practices”, and 
on whether the Allied Powers, by their domestic legislation, 
extend to Japan trading possibilities which are reasonable, 
having regard to their own domestic requirements. On 
these matters, a peace treaty can do no more than point the 
way to a healthy trade relationship and create the oppor- 
tunity to go in that way. That this Treaty does. 


Reparations is usually the most controversial aspect of 
peace making. The present peace is no exception. 

On the one hand, there are claims both vast and just. 
Japan’s aggression caused tremendous cost, losses and suffer- 
ing. Governments represented here have claims which total 
many billions of dollars and China could plausibly claim as 
much again. One hundred thousand million dollars would 
be a modest estimate of the whole. 

On the other hand, to meet these claims, there stands a 
Japan presently reduced to four home islands which are 
unable to produce the food its people need to live, or the 
raw materials they need to work. Since the surrender, Japan 
has been two billion dollars short of the money required to 
pay for the food and raw materials she had to import for 
survival on a minimum basis. The United States had made 
good that two billion dollar deficit. We accepted that as one 
of our occupation responsibilities. But the United States 
is entitled to look forward to Japan’s becoming economically 
self-sustaining, so as to end dependence on us; and it is 
not disposed, directly or indirectly, to pay Japan’s future 
reparations. 

Under these circumstances, if the Treaty validated, or 
kept contingently alive, monetary reparation claims against 
Japan, her ordinary commercial credit would vanish, the 
incentive of her people would be destroyed and they would 
sink into a misery of body and spirit which would make 
them an easy prey to exploitation. Totalitarian demagogues 
would surely rise up to promise relief through renewed ag- 
gression with the help of those nearby who, as we have 
seen in Korea, are already disposed to be aggressors. The 
old menace would appear in aggravated form. 

Such a treaty, while promoting unity among aggressors 
would promote disunity among many Allied Powers. There 
would be bitter competition for the largest possible percent- 
age of an illusory pot of gold. Already, several countries 
have approached the United States with suggestions that their 
particular claims for reparation should be favored at the 
expense of others. 

A treaty which on the one hand encouraged division 
among the non-aggression states and on the other hand, 
brought recruits to the side of the aggressive states, would 
be a treaty which would recklessly squander the opportunity 
of victory. The parties to such a treaty would expose them- 
selves to new perils greater than those which they have barely 
survived. 

These conflicting considerations were fully discussed, until 
there emerged a solution which gives moral satisfaction to 
the claims of justice and which gives material satisfaction to 
the maximum extent compatible with political and economic 
health in the Pacific area. 

The Treaty recognizes, clearly and unambiguously, that 
Japan should pay reparation to the Allied Powers for the 
damage and suffering caused by it during the war. 

It then goes on to dedicate to the implementation of that 
principle, certain assets which Japan does have in surplus 
and which could be put to work to help to compensate those 
nations which suffered the most from Japan’s war-time acts. 

Japan has a population not now fully employed, and it 
has industrial capacity not now fully employed. Both of 
these aspects of unemployment are caused by lack of raw 
materials. These, however, are possessed in goodly measure 
by the countries which were overrun by Japan’s armed ag- 
gression. If these war-devastated countries send to Japan the 
raw materials which many of them have in abundance, the 
Japanese could process them for the creditor countries and 
by these services, freely given, provide appreciable reparations. 
The arrangements could cover not merely consumer goods 
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but machinery and capital goods which would enable under- 
developed countries to speed up developing their own indus- 
try, so as hereafter to lessen their dependence on outside 
industrial power. 

This is, in essence, the formula expressed in Article 14 
(a)l. It resuits from prolonged exchanges of views, par- 
ticularly with such countries as the Philippines and Indo- 
nesia, which were occupied by Japanese forces and injured in 
a way which places on the Allied Powers as a whole, and 
on Japan, a very clear duty to seek all means of reparation 
which are realistic. 

I am frank to say that the Treaty is a better, fairer 
treaty than first drafted. That results from the proper in- 
sistence of some governments that all possibilities of rep- 
aration should be exhaustively explored. That has been 
done, and the result is a fresh demonstration of the worth 
of the free processes of free and equal people. These proc- 
esses have here produced a treaty formula which serves the 
ideal of justice within an economic framework which can 
benefit all concerned. 

In addition to this source of future reparation, the Treaty 
validates the taking, by Allied Powers, of Japanese property 
within their jurisdictions. 

By Article 16, Japanese property in neutral and ex-enemy 
countries is to be transferred to the International Red 
Cross for the benefit of former prisoners of war and their 
families, on the basis of equity, to make some compensa- 
tion for the undue hardships suffered, often in violation of 
the Geneva Conventions. The United States, in response 
to some Allied inquiries, has indicated that, since its own 
prisoners of war have received some indemnification out of 
proceeds of Japanese property we seized, we would assume 
that equity would require first distribution to those who have 
had no comparable indemnification. 

Allied property within Japan is to be returned. Where 
this cannot be done, because of war damage, there will be 
compensation in blocked yen in accordance with pending 
Japanese domestic legislation. 

Article 21 makes special provision for Korea. The 
Republic of Korea will not sign the Treaty of Peace only 
because Korea was never at war with Japan. It tragically 
lost its independence long before this war began, and did 
not regain independence of Japan until after Japan sur- 
rendered. Many individual Koreans steadfastly fought 
Japan. But they were individuals, not recognized govern- 
ments. 

Nevertheless, Korea has a special claim on Allied con- 
sideration, the more so as it has not yet proved possible 
for the Allies to achieve their goal of a Korea which is free 
and independent. Korea is, unhappily, only half free and 
only half independent; and even that fractional freedom 
and independence has been cruelly mangled and menaced by 
armed aggression from the North. 

Most of the Allied Powers have been seeking to make good 
their promise of freedom and independence and, as members 
of the United Nations, to suppress the aggression of which 
Korea is the victim. By this Treaty, the Allies will obtain 
for Korea Japan’s formal recognition of Korea’s independ- 
ence, and Japan’s consent to the vesting in the Republic of 
Korea, of the very considerable Japanese property in Korea. 
Korea will also be placed on a parity with the Allied Powers 
as regards post-war trading, maritime, fishing and other 
commercial arrangements. Thus the Treaty, in many ways, 
treats Korea like an Allied Power. 

The absence of China from this Conference is a matter of 
deep regret. Hostilities between Japan and China first began 
in 1931 and open warfare began in 1937. China suffered the 


longest and the deepest from Japanese aggression. It is 
greatly to be deplored that the Sino-Japanese war cannot be 
formally terminated at this occasion. Unhappily, civil war 
within China and the attitudes of the Allied Governments 
have created a situation such that there is not general inter- 
national agreement upon a single Chinese voice with both 
the right and the power to bind the Chinese nation to terms 
of peace. Some think that one government meets these tests. 
Some think another meets them. Some doubt that either 
meets them. No majority can be found for any present 
action regarding China. Thus, the Allies were faced with 
hard choices. 

They could defer any peace with Japan until they could 
agree that there was in China a government possessed of both 
legitimacy and authority. It would, however, be wrong, cruel 
and stupid to penalize Japan because there is civil war in 
China and international disagreement regarding China. 

As another approach, each Allied Power could refuse to 
sign a treaty of peace with Japan unless a Chinese govern- 
ment of its choice was co-signer with it. That, we ascer- 
tained, would leave Japan at war with so many Allied 
Powers that Japan would get only a small measure of the 
peace she has earned. Indeed, there is no reason to believe 
that Japan, an essential party, would willingly cooperate in 
a program leading to that end. To exert compulsion, in this 
matter, would create resentment in Japan, and it would 
activate and aggravate Allied Division in the face of a grave 
world-wide menace which requires maximum unity. 

The remaining choice was for the Allied Powers generally 
to proceed to conclude peace without any present Chinese 
co-signature, leaving China and Japan to make their own 
peace, on terms, however, which would guarantee full pro- 
tection of the rights and interests of China. 

That is the choice reflected by the present Treaty. By 
Article 26, China is given the right to a Treaty of Peace with 
Japan, on the same terms as the present Treaty. The victori- 
ous Allies, which sign the Treaty, take nothing for them- 
selves that they do not assure equally to China. Also, by Arti- 
cle 21, China without need of signature, gets the sweeping 
renunciation by Japan (Article 10) of all Japan’s special 
rights and interests in China, in accordance with a formula 
suggested by the Republic of China. Also, China receives 
automatically, and without need of signature, the benefit 
of Article 14 (a) 2 which validates the seizure of Japanese 
property subject to its jurisdiction. The Treaty preserves, 
in full, the rights of China as one of the Allied victors in 
this war. 

Chapter VII contains clauses which are largely matters of 
protocol. Of these Article 23, dealing with ratification, 
gives those Signatories to the Treaty which has been actively 
concerned with the Occupation, a special position, for nine 
months regarding the bringing of the Treaty into force. 
But after nine months all of the Allied Powers stand on an 
equal footing as regards bringing the Treaty into force as 
between themselves and Japan. 

Such, in broad outline, are the main aspects of the Treaty 
that awaits our signature. 

It contains, no doubt, imperfections. No one is com- 
pletely satisfied. But it is a good treaty. It does not contain 
the seeds of another war. It is truly a Treaty of Peace. 

We may hear a suggestion that we should not now com- 
plete, by signature, this product of a year’s negotiation, but 
resort to new procedures, with new parties. It may be 
pretended that thereby we can gain greater unity and more 
perfection. At first that may sound plausible and tempting. 
It may seem to offer the partially dissatisfied a chance for 
great satisfaction. 
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In some Allied countries there are organized groups which 
urge that the Treaty could be changed merely to benefit 
them, leaving everything else intact. If all of these proposals 
were to be brought together, it would be apparent that the 
cumulative effect would be destructive of any agreed peace. 

Fortunately, there are also in most of the Allied countries 
those who see with truer vision. They know that this Treaty 
is good to the point where it cannot be made better without 
its becoming worse. Better words might theoretically be 
found; but to seek these is to let escape what is now within 
our grasp. There come times when to seek the perfect is 
to lose the good. This is such a time. 

There is greater unity now than we are apt to find if 
there is renegotiation. The Treaty has been painstakingly 
built by the delicate processes of diplomacy, helped by an 
unusual display of self-restraint and good wili. But it is 
not wise to assume that those qualities will be ever present 
and that differences can always be composed. 

There is a larger measure of satisfaction now than we 
can ever get again. Delay will inevitably set in motion cor- 
roding forces and contradictory efforts which will block each 
other and frustrate the possibilities inherent in a common 
effort of good will. ; 

In terms of Japan’s future, delay would cost a price which 
makes petty all the sacrifices incident to present action. The 
great goals of victory will have been made unattainable. 

It was our common hope that, out of the fiery purge of 
war, there would rise a new Japan. That was no foolish 
hope. Japan has a great culture and tradition which are 
capable of producing distinctively, but no less authentically, 
those virtues which all nations and peoples must possess if 
there is to be a world-wide commonwealth of peace. 

In order, however, that that potentiality shall become ac- 
tuality, Japan needs free political institutions in a climate 
conducive to their vigorous growth; social progress; an 
equal administration of justice; an awareness of human dig- 
nity; a sense of self-respect, of respect for others. 

Above all, Japan needs the will to live at peace with others 
as good neighbors. 

All of this is possible, if we make peace now. It becomes 


impossible, or at best improbable, if Japan’s long deferred 
hopes are now blasted. 

There are, in Japan, new born institutions of freedom, 
But they will not flourish if military rule continues indefi- 
nitely to be supreme. 

Dignity cannot be developed by those who are subject to 
alien control, however benign. 

Self-respect is not felt by those who have no rights of 
their own in the world, who live on charity and who trade 
on sufferance. 

Regard for justice rarely animates those who are subjected 
to such grave injustice as would be the denial of present 
peace. 

Fellowship is not the mood of peoples who are denied 
fellowship. 

The United States, which since the Surrender has directed 
the Occupation on behalf of all the Allies, says solemnly to 
each of the Allies: unless you now give Japan peace and 
freedom on such honorable terms as have been negotiated, 
the situation will rapidly deteriorate. 

The Surrender Terms have served their every legitimate 
purpose. Under them “the authority of the Emperor and 
the Japanese Government to rule the State shall be subject 
to the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers”. To 
perpetuate that subjection which has existed for six years, 
into more years, would be to pervert the Occupation into 
an instrument of imperialism and colonialism. The United 
States wants none of that, and we know that most of you 
want none of that. 

It is time to end the subjection of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to Allied command. It is time to end the Occupation 
and to recognize that, henceforth, it is the Japanese people 
who exercise complete sovereignty in Japan. It is time to 
welcome Japan as an equal and honorable member of the 
family of nations. 

That is what the pending Treaty will do. 

No nation is bound to sign the Treaty. This is no Con- 
ference that wields legal compulsion. The only compulsion 
is the moral compulsion of grave circumstances. They unite 
to say: Let us make peace. 


Russia Holds the Key to Peace 


ACCORD FREEDOMS ADVOCATED TO PEOPLE IN RUSSIA AND CONTROLLED COUNTRIES 
By PERCY C. SPENDER, 4ustralian Ambassador to United States 


Delivered at the Japanese peace conference, San Francisco, California, September 7, 1951 


E are here to make peace with Japan. For nations 
W who have suffered greatly at the hands of the 

former enemy it is not easy, indeed it is not pos- 
sible wholly to obliterate the past. Australia, remembering 
with pride and sorrow the many thousands of young men who 
now lie dead in New Guinea, in Malaya, in Burma, in Indo- 
nesia, in the islands of the Pacific, and in the deeps of that 
ocean, comes to San Francisco in grateful memory of our 
dead, yet desiring in their name to enter into a just and 
lasting peace with our former enemy. Little by little, and 
let us hope quickly, the bitterness of the past will fade, 
as indeed it will if the people of Japan by their deeds re- 
spond to the friendship extended to them by this proposed 
treaty. For this treaty, Sir, is both benevolent and magnani- 
mous. Its like is not to be found in modern history. Its 
generous provisions are designed to bring Japan back into the 
family of free nations and afford her the great opportunity 
to play a full and useful part in it. It is a treaty not only 


of peace but for peace. For to what avail will have been 
the countless dead, the maimed and the blind who have 
survived, the great sadness of those who mourn for loved 
ones never to return, the lost years of men who were pris- 
oners of war, and the anguish of those who waited for 
them, if from all the havoc of war we fail to erect on firm 
foundations a stable edifice of peace, where our respective 
peoples may dwell in friendship and good-will. 

Australia does not doubt that during the years of occupa- 
tion great changes have taken place in the way of life of 
the Japanese people. We do not doubt that the seeds of 
freedom, which we so greatly cherish, have found their roots 
among millions of Japanese people. We have watched with 
genuine and sympathetic interest the growth of democracy 
and the strengthening of its institutions. We fervently hope 
that this growth will continue with such strength and vital- 
ity that it will prove able to resist the infecting poisons 
of tyranny and militaristic aggression, which so easily can 
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destroy where sufficient strength and vitality are lacking. 
We gladly witness the great progress along the paths of 
democracy which, in a few short years, has been made. 
We express our earnest hope that this progress will continue, 
but, Mr. President, we have yet to be satisfied that freedom 
is now in full flower in Japan; that militarism has been 
completely eradicated ; that the evils of huge monopolies have 
been utterly destroyed, and that the roots of the police state 
have been wholly torn from the soil. 

For, Sir, it is in our judgment too facile a thesis to lay 
the blame for the armed aggression of Japan over many 
years in Manchuria, in China, in Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific exclusively upon the shoulders of the Japanese mili- 
tary leaders. For the people of every nation must accept 


their share of responsibility for the conduct of their leaders.. 


This treaty will place in the hands of the people o 
Japan their own destiny. It is for the people of Japan 
prove worthy of the peace which it offers them. For it is 
for them to insure that their nation never again succumbs 
to the spurious attractions of militarism. It is for them to 
learn from their past defeat that the way of the transgressor 
is indeed harsh, whilst for those who genuinely desire peace 
there will be forthcoming in abundance goodwill, sympathy 
and fellowship. 

It is not without value, Mr. President, to contrast the 
approach to this treaty made on the one hand by Australia, 
and indeed many other countries represented here, with that 
of Soviet Russia on the other. Australians fought for long 
years against Japanese militarism. Soviet Russia, which 
fought long and valiantly in Europe, was involved against 
Japan but a few days. We suffered grievously, they hardly 
at all. We have much to fear from resurgence of Japanese 
militarism. Their fear is relatively remote, if indeed they 
have any; and yet we, despite dissatisfaction with some of 
its provisions, and its failure to include others, are prepared 
to approve a generous peace treaty whilst they condemn it. 
The truth is, of course, that their reasons for condemnation 
are not those disclosed; they lie deeper and are concealed, 
but not sufficiently to be hidden from those who have 
watched the conduct of our one-time ally since the end of 
hostilities. 

For it is as clear as the bright sunlight that what Soviet 
Russia desires above all else is a Japan which is defenseless 
to resist its penetration. If only Soviet Russia could dom- 
inate Japan and control the huge industrial capacity and the 
great industry of the Japanese people, what mammoth power 
would she represent in the Orient—and not only in the 
Orient, but throughout the world. What small wonder it is, 
then, that they desire so desperately that Japan should be 
reduced to complete incapacity to defend herself and should 
lie helpless before her. 

Soviet Russia expresses its apparent deep concern that the 
treaty contains no safeguards against renewed Japanese mili- 
tarism. That, too, has been a matter that has caused Aus- 
tralia considerable anxiety. Soviet Russia affects misgiving 
at the absence in the treaty of security provisions to protect 
those countries, such as my own, who suffered from Japanese 
militarism. But is it our protection which is her concern? 
What security have we against aggression from Soviet Rus- 
sia? What security is suggested for any of us other than that 
Japan should have no capacity to defend herself and should 

left isolated in the Pacific, an easy prey to Soviet ag- 
gression? ‘The representative of Soviet Russia, it seemed 
to me, protested too much. The truth is, of course, that 
Russian imperialism of 1905 has merely been translated into 
terms of Soviet Marxist imperialism of 1951. 

The treaty, it is further alleged by Soviet Rusia, is not 
one for peace, but, they say, for another war. It is distress- 


ing, Mr. President, as well as deplorable, that such a 
statement should be made by the representative of any power. 
It is especially so when it is made by the representative of 
Soviet Russia. 

I do not know what the men in the Kremlin who direct 
the destiny of the Russian people think, for the devil him- 
self knows not the minds of some men! 

But I am convinced that Mr. Gromyko, with his knowl- 
edge of world affairs and of the representatives of other 
powers here assembled, does not really believe what he 
has said. It is indeed fantastic that he is prepared to allege 
against all of the governments here assembled, other than 
his own little bloc of three, that we are deliberately pre- 
paring for war. Whatever distorted views he may affect to 
hold against one or two nations, does he believe, for instance, 
that we of Australia are willing to enter into any treaty to— 
I use his own words—‘‘to clear the path for Japan’s partici- 
pation in an aggressive bloc?” If it is peace that Russia 
desires, as time and time again the organs of her propaganda 
claim, how does she imagine it can ever be achieved when 
she continues to put out this wicked type of falsehood? 
No nation outside of Soviet Russia and her satellites wants 
war. It is peace the nations here assembled want, not only 
for ourselves but for all the peoples of the earth. Such 
arguments are unworthy of a great nation such as Soviet 
Russia. They are unworthy of a man of Mr. Gromyko’s 
attainments and knowledge. 

Another challenge of Soviet Russia, Mr. President, was 
that the treaty ignores the claims of nations such as my own 
for reparations. This is demonstrably not correct. It is true, 
of course, that Australia is prepared now, subject to what I 
shall say in a few moments, to accept provisions in the treaty 
less than those for which she has constantly contended. The 
reasons why we are so prepared are well known, and need 
not here be repeated, but it strikes one as oddly ironical 
to find Soviet Russia speaking of reparations for those who 
suffered in the Pacific war. Its representative appears to have 
forgotten that his own country did not wait until any peace 
treaty was signed before it, by its own illegal act—and I 
use the word “illegal” since it is so frequently applied to 
what we do, took its own reparations for damages it did 
not suffer. She grabbed for her own use, with no thought 
for the nations she now says she desires to see compensated, 
countless millions of pounds of Japanese assets in Manchuria 
and Korea. 

Australia would be more impressed by Soviet Russia’s 
concern that reparations should be paid to countries such as 
Australia, were she here and now to declare that she is 
prepared to put into a common pool the huge booty she 
herself has already extracted from Japan, long before the 
terms of any peace treaty were ever thought about. 

I can assure Mr. Gromyko that in that event the problem 
which reparations has presented to many countries that really 
suffered at the hands of Japanese aggression, as contrasted 
with his own, would become infinitely more simple. And 
since in this context I am speaking of reparations, it is 
relevant for me to say that of particular interest to the Aus- 
tralian Government and my people, are the provisions of 
Article 16 which provides for a measure of compensation 
for the prisoners of war captured by the Japanese. During 
the period of negotiation of this treaty, Australia has con- 
stantly maintained the right of prisoners of war to be com- 
pensated for their suffering during the years of their captiv- 
ity. We are glad that the Japanese Government has in 
Article 16 acknowledged this right. Our only regret is that 
the funds available under the terms of that article are not 
likely to prove sufficient to compensate them adequately for 
all they endured. I say, therefore, as I have said before, 
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Australia is prepared to accept the treaty as it now stands. 
We reserve our right to continue to follow up the question 
of compensation with the Japanese Government. We are 
not without hope that the Japanese people may be willing 
to make some additional gesture of recompense to those 
men. 

One further argument put forward by the representative 
of Soviet Russia attracts some attention. Time and time 
again he has called in aid wartime agreements entered into 
between leaders of a few of the great powers. He spoke 
of them as if they were supreme law. As I understand the 
argument—which, of course, we have all heard so many 
times—these wartime agreements bind every nation here. 
I have always utterly failed to understand upon what pre- 
tended logic this argument is based or upon what grounds 
it can be said that nations who were not parties to those 
agreements are not only bound to carry out to the letter their 
substantive terms, but also are obliged by their precise pro- 
cedural provision. 

Mr. President, I am proud here today to represent a 
country which, though in terms of population is relatively 
small compared with the great powers of the earth, is a 
country which has made an outstanding contribution in the 
Pacific War, in the Middle East and in Europe. In the 
Pacific, for three long years and upwards, we battled, suffer- 
ing great losses, never for a moment losing faith in the just- 
ness of our cause or the certainty of ultimate victory, and yet 
we are solemnly told—if solemnly is the right word to em- 
ploy—that in this peace, Soviet Russia, that for but a few 
brief days fought Japan, is entitled through the Council of 
Foreign Ministers with all the limitations of the veto 
ready at hand to be used by it, to determine for us, who 
fought for years,—indeed, to determine for every one of 
us, what the terms of the peace shall be. This, Sir, is a 
proposition which, for the sake of history, if for no other 
reason, must be utterly rejected. 

It is for no power, great or small, to decide by wartime 
or any other agreements what is to be the policy of any 
countries but their own. Power does not give authority. 
Great or small, we are equals among equals, and no nation 
can speak for another unless she is specifically authorized 
so to do. For that reason in particular—and there are others 
—this proposition of Soviet Russia falls to the ground. 

Mr. President, it would not be my desire to dwell on 
the attitude of Soviet Russia were it not for the fact that 
the key to the peace of the world is held by her, and were 
there a real and genuine attempt by her to resolve the tre- 
mendous problems which the present critical world crisis pre- 
sents, there is not one nation here who would not willingly 
respond. But the purpose for which she came here is trans- 
parent. She sought to divide the nations here assembled, 
not to create lasting peace. In this she has utterly failed. 
She sought to make a propaganda forum in which she direc- 
ted her remarks, not to us, but principally to the nations 
of Asia. In this, too, she will fail. 

Those nations know, Mr. President, whatever be their 
differences in their approach to the terms of the treaty, that 
Russia is not concerned with their welfare, but solely with 
her own interests. Her specious argument that we should 
sit down here and now consult one another around a table, 
endeavoring to work, as he says, the details of a peace to 
which we should all agree, in the light of the history of 
her known conduct over the past five years, will mislead 
no one. In the proposed amendments which she circulated, 
having this purpose in mind, she insists again that no treaty, 
no matter how overwhelming is the joint view of the nations 
represented here, will be accepted by her unless it is a treaty 
which she dictates. That is evident in the amendment which 


she suggested should be made to Article 23, where she denies 
the rights of the majority of this Conference to determine 
the peace unless she happens to be one of the majority. 

As I have said, Sir, her arguments are not addressed to 
the Delegates here. They were designed in part for home 
consumption, to bolster up her wicked propaganda against 
the free world, and they were addressed in particular, as I 
have stated, to the peoples of Asia who have shown some 
division of view, though for quite different reasons, to the 
proposals contained in this treaty. Fortunately, some hun- 
dreds of millions of Asian peoples are represented here, and 
they know, as all the peoples of Asia will in the end come 
to learn, that the Western world has only friendship and 
sympathetic assistance to offer them, whilst they can expect 
nothing from Soviet Russia but only exploitation in Russia’s 
own interest, and the darkness which has already blotted 
out liberty and freedom from millions of people in the world. 

And so, Sir, I think it is necessary it should be made plain 
to everyone beyond the halls of this Conference how specious 
have been the maneuvers of Soviet Russia and those who 
support her, for it would not matter one tittle if every one 
of the amendments which she has suggested should have been 
considered by this Conference and were voted down by the 
overwhelming majority of the nations here assembled. There 
would still be no peace with Japan because it would not be 
the peace that Russia demands. Her purpose has been at all 
times since the War, on the greatest issues involved in 
solving the devastation which was its aftermath, to paralyze 
all nations not of like mind as her own, to prevent them 
from doing anything except such as she agrees to or dic- 
tates. The furtive attempt in Europe, only in recent months, 
even to agree upon the terms of an agenda for discussion 
in relation to that part of the world is typical of every 
tactic she has engaged in, despite every attempt on the part 
of the rest of the world to find some resolution to these 
great problems. Fortunately for humanity, fortunately in- 
deed for Japan, who was never likely to forget it, this time 
she has failed and failed utterly. No longer is she able 
to determine for us, as she has too often in the past done, 
what we shall do. This Conference has been a resound- 
ing victory for free peoples. Henceforth we must mark out 
the course for ourselves which we intend to pursue, consis- 
tent with the high purposes to which we have all dedicated 
ourselves, and marching toegther, go forward to our ob- 
jectives. 

But, Sir, I cannot let the occasion pass without referring 
to one of the amendments Russia proposed to this treaty. 
I am sure the Conference will bear with me whilst I read 
that proposal in detail so that the world may know the 
depths of hypocrisy to which a great nation will descend to 
achieve its ends. The suggestion is that there shall be a new 
article read into Chapter IV as follows: 


“Japan undertakes to agree to remove all obstacles to 
the revival and strengthening of democratic tendencies 
amongst the Japanese people, to take all measure necessary 
to secure to all persons under Japanese jurisdiction, with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language or religion, the 
enjoyment of human rights and of the fundamental free- 
dom, including ”. . . and here let me read them slowly 
... “freedom of expression, freedom of the press and pub- 
lication, freedom of religious worship, freedom of political 
opinion, and freedom of public meetings.” 


Mr. President, I have no desire to add words of recrim- 
ination to the welter of charges and counter-charges in the 
world today; but how are we to take seriously the repre- 
sentative of Soviet Russia, who pretends to be concerned 
that the Japanese shall be given these freedoms, not one 
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of which Russia is prepared to give to its own people or 
the peoples of the nations that are subject to its iron deter- 
mination ? 

The fact is, of course, Mr. President, in the draft treaty 


before us, Japan is called upon in the preamble to give pre-' 


cise such an undertaking as the Soviet speaks about. But that 
is of no consequence to her representatives, whose purpose 
here is not to seek or indeed to state the truth, but... I 
regret exceedingly to have to say so... . to mislead. Let us 
see how the terms of an undertaking of the kind she speaks 
about are observed in Soviet Russia and in other countries 
under Soviet orders. I know that you will not mind my 
calling in aid a piece of Holy Writ which I direct to the 
Soviet delegation for their attention: 


“Judge not that ye be not judged, for with what judg- 
ment ye judge, ye shall be judged and with what measure 
ye mete it shall be meted unto you; and why beholdest 
thou the mote which is in thy brother’s eye but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye.” 


So it is notorious that the freedom to express opinions 
critical of a Communist leadership in Russia and to publicize 
them simply does not exist anywhere throughout the vast- 
ness of Russia and cannot in the nature of things under their 
regime be allowed to exist. How long does anyone imagine 
that I or any other delegate who has criticized Russia here 
during this Conference would be allowed to remain free 
or our families not subjected to degradation and imprison- 
ment if we expressed the views in Russia that we have in this 
Conference? 

The lamps of freedom have been extinguished by Russia 
over vast portions of the globe, and if she had her way, 
the world would be plunged utterly into darkness. Even 
today there are men of the Western world languishing in 
their prisons under trumped-up charges against them merely 
because they sought to exercise this very freedom. Perhaps 
the cruelest irony of all is contained in their reference to 
freedom of religious worship, for we know, and every 
Christian knows, that freedom to exercise individual choice 
in the practices of religion, except under conditions of total 
obedience to the dictates of the regime, is likewise com- 
pletely unknown. 

The cases of Cardinal Mindzenty in Hungary and of 
Archbishop Beran in Czechoslovakia have revealed this too 
starlingly and clearly. 

As to other freedoms, Mr. President, who has ever heard 
of an opposition party in Russia free to express its political 
opinions, to call public meetings and to organize to defeat 
the existing regime? Which of us has ever heard of any 
political opinion advanced in Soviet Russia which differed, 
however little, from the actions and words of the Kremlin? 
Indeed, there is not even freedom to travel outside Soviet 
Russia except for those who feel a sense of obligation to 
help spread the doctrines of Communism, and amongst whom 
I suppose the phrase for all others would be, “his less 
enlightened fellow beings”. Soviet Russia has quarantined 
herself and her satellites from the world and has destroyed 
every vestige of freedom in every country it controls. 

It makes me sick at heart, Mr. President, to hear such 
hypocrisy at international gatherings such as this. I have 
only this to add, that if Russia wants peace with the rest 
of the world as she constantly professes she does, there is 
no more certain way to achieve it than to accord each of 
these freedoms to every man and woman in Russia and the 
countries under her yoke. Then, indeed, at last humanity 
might in truth breathe the free air of liberty, and freedom 
from tyranny from within, and aggression from without 
would disappear like a mist before the morning sun. 


There are, Mr. President, a number of matters in this 
treaty—included in it as well as omitted from it—on which 
Australia has held views different from those which are in 
or result from the draft treaty. But we in Australia are a 
nation of realists. We know that where many nations have 
to agree upon a text, the views of no one nation can com- 
pletely prevail. It is proper, however, that I should say that 
whilst acknowledging the right of Japan, as is the right of 
any sovereign nation, to be able to contribute to its own 
defense, recognizing as I do the vital distinctions which 
exist between armed forces truly for defense and armed 
forces capable of being used for aggression, and whilst not 
suggesting that the Japanese people do not now desire to 
live henceforth in unity with other nations, Australia would 
nevertheless have wished to see included in the treaty some 
limitation upon Japan’s right to rearm, the range and com- 
position of her defense forces, the extent of her shipbuilding 
capacity, the manufacture of atomic weapons, and other 
similar or related matters. However, we have found that 
this was not the view of the vast majority of countries 
represented here and that, Sir, is a fact, and an inexorable 
one, to which we have had to pay regard. 

To those who assert, as Russia indeed does, that the 
policy decisions of the Far Eastern Commission have not been 
fully carried out, I have only this to say: that the drift 
in world affairs since 1945, the strong differences of opinion 
between various countries, the unfortunately aggressive tac- 
tics of some of our wartime allies, the fact that we are one 
nation amongst many—these and other considerations have 
persuaded us that in all the circumstances in which we find 
ourselves, the draft treaty represents as good a treaty as we 
are likely to achieve, no matter how much longer we may 
labor upon it. 

I need not, Mr. President, dwell upon the contributions 
which Australia has made during the Pacific War and 
since, to the deliberations which have resulted in this treaty. 
This is now a matter of history. We have finally, however, 
notwithstanding our reservations, come to the view that this 
is a treaty that we should sign. 

We have no desire to project into the future the bitter- 
ness of the past. This is in truth a peace of reconciliation. 
Australians are not an ungenerous people; they are bred in 
a great sporting tradition. To use a phrase which every Aus- 
tralian knows, we do not believe in hitting a man when he 
is down. The Government of Japan and its people will find 
that we bear in our hearts no malice, for any man or nation. 
We will labor with all other nations, including our former 
enemies, to the end that peace may find shelter among man- 
kind. In that spirit, Sir, we will enter into this treaty. 

And finally, I say to Japan, I say to Soviet Russia, there 
is so much to be done for the peoples of the world—their 
people, my people, the people of all the nations—that I can- 
not find it in my heart to believe that by our combined 
wisdom we may not sometime find a path out of the morass 
in which presently we stumble. I do not doubt that men 
and women throughout the world, whether they dwell in 
Soviet Russia, in Japan, in China, in Korea, in the United 
States, in Great Britain, in Europe, Asia, Africa, or South 
America, or in my own country, these people are not greatly 
different from one another in their intense desire to dwell 
in peace. If, Sir, we could only remove some of the mis- 
understandings which presently confound us, if only we 
could break through the miasma of doubt, fear, suspicion, 
and often wilful misunderstandings which prevent us from 
seeing one another clearly, if only as a beginning we could 
reach agreement on even one or two of the isues that divide 
the world, little by little we may reach upward to the 
stars and find peace for humanity. 
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A Fair and Generous Peace 


A NEW CHAPTER IN JAPAN’S HISTORY 
By SHIGERU YOSHIDA, Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign A ffairs of Japan 


Delivered at the Japanese peace conference, San Francisco, California, September 7, 1951 


fore the Conference. It will restore the Japanese 

people to full sovereignty, equality and freedom, and 
reinstate us as a free and equal member in the community 
of nations. It is not a treaty of vengeance, but an instrument 
of reconciliation. This fair and generous treaty commands, 
I assure you, the overwhelming support of my nation. On the 
other hand, during these past few days in this great confer- 
ence hall, criticisms and complaints have been voiced by 
some delegates against this treaty. It is impossible that any- 
one can become completely satisfied with a multilateral peace 
settlement at this time. Even we Japanese, who are happy 
to accept this treaty, find in it certain points which cause 
us pain and anxiety. I speak of this with diffidence, bearing 
in mind the treaty stands in magnanimity unparalleled in 
history and the position of Japan. But I would be remiss 
in my obligation to my own people if I failed to call your 
attention to these points. 

In the first place, there is the matter of territorial dis- 
position. The Ryukyu archipelago and the Bonins may be 
placed under United Nations jurisdiction. The statements 
by the American and British Delegates on the residual sov- 
ereignty of Japan over these islands are a source of grati- 
fication to my colleagues and to all my country. I cannot but 
hope that the administration of these islands will be put 
back into Japanese hands in the not distant future with the 
reestablishment of world security, especially the security of 
Asia. 

With respect to the Kuriles and South Sakhalin, the 
Soviet Delegate spoke the other day as though Japan had 
grabbed them by aggression. To state the truth, Japan’s 
ownership of the South Kuriles was never disputed by the 
Czarist Government, while the exchange of South Sakhalin 
for the North Kuriles between Russia and Japan was agreed 
upon in 1875 between the two Governments through diplo- 
matic negotiations. 

It was under the Treaty of Portsmouth of 1905, con- 
cluded through the intermediary of President Theodore 
Roosevelt of the United States, that South Sakhalin be- 
came also Japanese territory. Both Sakhalins and the North 
and South Kuriles were placed under Soviet occupation as of 
September 20, 1945, shortly after Japan surrendered. Even 
the islands of Kobo Mai and Shoten, constituting part of 
Hokkaido, one of Japan’s four main islands, are still being 
occupied by Soviet forces, who landed there without author- 
ization. 

The second point is economic. Japan has lost 45 percent 
of her entire territory, together with its resources. Her pop- 
ulation of almost 84 million has to be confined within the 
remaining areas, which are war-devastated, with their im- 
portant cities bombed and blasted. 

The Peace Treaty will deprive Japan of her vast overseas 
assets. Moreover, Article 14 empowers Allied Nations which 
have suffered no damage from the war to seize Japanese pri- 
vate property in their country. There is fear as to whether 
Japan, reduced to such a predicament, could ever manage to 
pay reparations to certain designated Allied Powers without 
shifting the burden upon the other Allied Powers 

However, we have undertaken the obligations of the treaty 


T HE Japanese delegation accepts the Peace Treaty be- 


in this respect, and we mean to carry them out. I solicit the 
understanding and support of the governments concerned, 
vis-a-vis Japan’s efforts toward a satisfactory solution of this 
problem, in the face of huge difficulties. 

With her war-shattered economy salvaged through Amer- 
ican aid, Japan is making progress along the road to recovery. 
We are determined that our nation shall cease to be a burden 
on other countries, but shall contribute positively to world 
prosperity, while observing fully the fair trade practices in 
international commerce. 

The present treaty opens the door to the realization of 
such aspirations of Japan in the field of international econ- 
omy. But the same door may be closed by the Allied Nations 
at any time. This may be an inherent feature of such a peace 
treaty. I only hope that the door will be kept open by all 
countries as widely as possible. 

Since my speech was prepared I have heard the three ques- 
tions put to me this morning by the distinguished Foreign 
Minister of Indonesia. The questions seek to resolve doubts 
such as have been expressed by some others. The answer to 
these questions is yes, since that means in our opinion a fair 
interpretation of Articles 14 and 9 of the treaty. I hope that 
this answer will resolve any doubts of others as to Japan’s 
good intentions under the treaty. 

Thirdly, there is a question of repatriation. The conclu- 
sion of this Peace Treaty arouses afresh the anxiety of the 
Japanese people regarding the state of the more than 340,000 
of their compatriots who have failed to return. In the name 
of humanity I would like to appeal to all Allied Powers for 
continued assistance and cooperation towards speeding the re- 
patriation of these hapless Japanese nationals through the in- 
strumentalities of the United Nations or by any other means. 
We are thankful that a provision relating to repatriation has 
been inserted in the treaty at the final stage of drafting. 

In spite of the existence of these causes for anxiety or 
rather because of it, Japan is all the more anxious to conclude 
the Peace Treaty. For we expect that Japan as a sovereign 
and equal power would gain wider opportunities for elim- 
inating anxiety, as well as for dissipating the dissatisfactions, 
apprehensions, and misgivings on the part of other powers. I 
hope the Peace Treaty will be signed by as many as possible 
of the countries represented at this Conference. Japan is 
determined to establish with them relations of mutual trust 
and understanding and to work together for the advance- 
ment of the cause of world democracy and world freedom. 

It is with keen regret that the Japanese Delegation notices 
the absence of India and Burma. As an Asiatic nation, Japan 
is especially desirous to cultivate relations of closest friend- 
ship and cooperation with other Asiatic nations with whom 
we share common problems, common spiritual and cultural 
heritages, and common aspirations and ideals. 

We hope Japan may become a good member of the world 
community by being first a good member of the immediate 
neighborhood by contributing her full share towards its pros- 
perity and progress. 

As regards China, I confine my remarks to two points. 
The first point is that, like others, we regret the disunity of 
that country which prevents China from being here. The 
second is that the role of China trade in Japanese economy, 
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important as it is, has often been exaggerated, as proven by 
our experience of the past 6 years. Unfortunately, the sin- 
ister thoughts of totalitarian oppression and tyranny still 
operate throughout the globe. These forces are sweeping 
over half the Asiatic continent, sowing seeds of dissention, 
spreading unrest and confusion, and breaking out into open 
aggression here and there, indeed, at the very door of Japan. 
Being unarmed as we are, we must, in order to ward off the 
danger of war, seek help from a country that can and will 
help us. 

That is why we shall conclude a security pact with the 
United States under which American troops will be retained 
in Japan temporarily until the danger is past, or international 
peace and security will have been assured under the United 
Nations’ auspices or a collective security arrangement. Japan 
was exposed once to the menace of Communist imperialism 
from the north. Today it is the Communist menace that 
threatens her from the same direction. When the Allied 
treops are withdrawn from our country with the conclusion 
of peace, producing a state of vacuum in the country, it is as 
clear as day that this tide of aggression will beat down upon 
our shores. It is imperative for the sake of our very exist- 
ence that we take an adequate security measure. This should 
not raise a bugbear of Japanese peril. Japan, beaten and bat- 
tered, dispossessed of her overseas possessions and resources, 
is absolutely incapable of equipping herself for modern war- 
fare to such an extent as to make her a military menace to 
neighbors. For that she has not the material, she has not the 
means, she has not the will. 

President Truman at the opening ceremony of this Con- 
ference spoke of the sweeping political and social reforms and 
the spiritual regeneration as well as the material rehabilita- 
tion of Japan, which the country has realized during the past 
6 years of occupation under the wise direction and benevo- 
lent guidance of the Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Powers, General of the Army Douglas MacArthur, and his 
successor, General Ridgway. Japan of today is no longer the 
Japan of yesterday. We will not fail your expectation of us 
as a new nation dedicated to peace, democracy, and freedom. 
Almost a century has passed since Japan first entered the 
world of communities by concluding a treaty agreement with 


the United States of America in 1854. Meanwhile there 
have been two world wars, bringing astounding changes to 
the map of the Far East. 

Present at this Conference are the delegates representing 
a number of new states, most of which are members of the 
United Nations born here in San Francisco 6 years ago. 
They are united with many other states in the East and the 
West in support of the one purpose to advance the cause of de- 
mocracy and freedom and to promote world peace and pros- 
perity through unreserved cooperation under the Charter of 
the United Nations. I am glad to believe that the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty today marks one good fruit of 
their noble endeavors in that direction. It is my sincere hope 
that Japan will soon be permitted to join that glorious world 
organization of yours. For it is in the very language of the 
Charter itself that there is to be found the essence of the 
ideals of the determination of the new Japan. Nowhere more 
than in Japan itself can there be found today a greater deter- 
mination to play a full part in saving succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war. We have listened to the delegates 
who have recalled the terrible human sufferings and the great 
material destruction of the late war in the Pacific. It is with 
feelings of sorrow that we recall the part played in that catas- 
trophic human experience by the old Japan. I speak of the old 
Japan because out of the ashes of the old Japan there has arisen 
a new Japan. My people have been among those who suffered 
greatly from the destruction and devastation of the recent 
war. Purged by that suffering of all untoward ambition, of 
all desire for the path of military conquest, my people burn 
now with a passionate desire to live at peace with their neigh- 
bors in the Far East and in the entire world and to rebuild 
their society so that it will in ever greater fullness yield bet- 
ter life for all. 

Japan has opened a new chapter in its history. We see in 
the future a new era among nations as described in the open- 
ing words of the Charter of the United Nations. We seek 
to take our place among the nations who are dedicated to 
peace, justice, progress and freedom. We pledge ourselves 
that Japan shall play its full part in striving towards these 
ends. We pray that henceforth, not only Japan but all man- 
kind may know the blessings of harmony and progress. 


Political and Economic Stability in Pacific 


INDONESIAN POINT OF VIEW 
By AHMAD SUBARDJO, Indonesian Foreign Minister 


Delivered at the Japanese peace conference, San Francisco, California, September 7, 1951 


of the Japanese Peace Treaty that the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment decided to send a delegation to San Francisco. 

This decision was made not because we agree on all the 
Provisions of the Treaty but because we see this Conference 
as an effort to bring peace to the world generally and to the 
Pacific region particularly. Indonesia, situated on the south- 
western shore of the Pacific, is vitally interested in what is 
being undertaken in this part of the globe with regard to 
the settlement of peace. 

Since August 17, 1945, the day on which we proclaimed 
our national independence we have constantly and continu- 
ously appealed to the world for a better understanding of 
our aspirations, our ideals and our potential force to con- 
tribute to the general efforts of mankind to create a new 
world, a better world to live in, so that we may “advance 
as rapidly as we can the great constructive tasks of man- 


[: was after a careful study of the underlying principles 


kind” as President Truman expressed so well in his address 
on the opening ceremony the day before yesterday at this 
Conference. 

The Indonesian people, guided by a conception of life and 
world based on Five Principles—the Pantja Sila—which 
are: (1) Belief in the Divine Omnipotence, (2) National 4 
Consciousness, (3) Democracy, (4) Humanitarianism and 
(5) Social Justice, cannot but welcome every effort to pro- 
mote peace. The Republic of Indonesia has applied for 
membership of the United Nations and has been admitted 
into that organization. It has done so, because the principles 
on which the charter stands are in conformity with the 
Pantja Sila. And I dare say that in the short period in 
which we have taken part in the work of the United Na- 
tions, Indonesia has done her best to participate in the con- 
structive work for human progress. 

Now again, as we are confronted with the problem how 
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to create a situation of peace with Japan, Indonesia is most 
desirous to give its wholehearted contribution to that effect. 
It is the work of my Government that the restoration of 
sovereignty to Japan be formulated as clearly as possible in 
the treaty and that she welcomes the restoration of Japan’s 
place in the comity of nations. 

The decision of my Government to send a delegation to 
this Conference, had been made not without long hesitation. 
The treaty as it now stands has given rise to many reserva- 
tions from the Indonesian point of view. It brings no satis- 
faction to our minds. And that is the very reason why my 
Government has taken the standpoint of watchful waiting 
until some provisions of the treaty will be clarified and 
dealt with to our satisfaction. Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to emphasize the fact that Indonesia is occupying a position 
of strategic importance in the Pacific, to the extent that we 
cannot conceive of tranquility in the Pacific without a 
prevalence of stability in Indonesia. It has, therefore, been 
the constant and the primary objective of the Indonesian 
Government to promote and ensure political as well as eco- 
nomic stability in our part of the world. 

My Government holds that economic stability, is the key 
to political stability and it is for this reason that my Gov- 
ernment attaches the utmost importance to the question of 
reparations with reference to the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

Mr. Chairman, while my Government has no intention 
of imposing undue hardship on Japan and its people by 
placing upon their shoulders a heavy burden of reparations, 
yet on behalf of the Indonesian Government I should like 
to go on record as laying the blame for a large measure of 
our present difficulties, shortages and delays in realizing our 
projects of reconstruction and rehabilitation after World 
War II at the door of the Japanese and their activities dur- 
ing the occupation of our country. 

The damages which Indonesia suffered during the Japa- 
nese occupation are two-fold; firstly, the loss of life of ap- 
proximately four million people and, secondly, material 
damages of billions of dollars. I shall refrain from men- 
tioning here figures since it would be irrelevant to the pur- 
port of this Conference, but my Government has the facts 
and figures on hand and will produce them at the proper 
time and proper place. My Government is fully aware that 
Japan at present, and I wish to emphasize the phrase ‘at 
present’ is in no position to pay in cash for our reparation 
claims, but at the same time my Government believes that 
in due time, in the not distant future, Japan will regain its 
vitality and will be able to properly discharge its responsi- 
bilities. As you are aware, Mr. Chairman, the present pro- 
visions in the Treaty concerning reparations are not satis- 
factory to my Government. Would it have been possible to 
introduce amendments to the reparations clauses, my Gov- 
ernment would have, for instance, advocated a modification 
of article 14 so that it would read as follows: 


ARTICLE 14 


1. Japan recognizes its obligations to pay reparation for 
the damage and suffering caused by it during the war. 

2. The Allied Powers adhere to the principle that Japan 
should pay reparations for the said damage and suffering. 

3. However, the Allied Powers are prepared under speci- 
fied conditions, to assume a conciliatory attitude towards 
Japan with their war reparation claims taking into consid- 
eration the viability of Japanese economy and its other obli- 
gations ensuing from this Peace Treaty. 


4. The above-mentioned conditions are as follows: 


Japan will assist the Allied Powers so desiring, whose 
present territories were occupied by Japanese forces and 


damaged as a consequence of the war with a view to com- 
pensating those countries for the cost of repairing the dam- 
age done, for instance: 

a. by making available the skills and industry of the 
Japanese people for the interest of the Allied Powers in 
question, in manufacturing, salvaging and other services 
to be rendered to the Allied Powers in question. 


b. by paying all expenditures incurred by the consign- 
ment of raw materials which will be made available by 
the Allied Powers, for the manufacturing of goods as 
stipulated in a. 

c. by making available such goods as machinery, work- 
shops required for the reconstruction of the Allied Powers 
so desiring. 

d. by making available technicians required by the 
Allied Powers so desiring. 


e. by giving opportunities for trainees to work in 
Japan. 

f. in conjunction with the suffering of the nationals 
of the Allied Powers during the war, by making funds 
available to mitigate this suffering. 

The points mentioned will be arranged by separate agree- 
ments between Japan and the Allied Powers in question. 
Japan will promptly enter into negotiations with such Allied 
Powers with a view to concluding such agreements. Such 
arrangement shall avoid the imposition of additional lia- 
bilities on other Allied Powers, and, where the manufactur- 
ing of raw materials is called for, they shall be supplied by 
the Allied Powers in question, so as not to throw any for- 
eign exchange burden upon Japan. 

Article 14 sub b should have been amended as follows: 
Except as otherwise provided for in the present treaty and 
subject to the conclusion of satisfactory arrangements as 
mentioned in Par. 4 sub a, the Allied Powers shall waive all 
reparations and other claims of the Allied Powers and their 
nationals arising out of any actions taken by Japan and its 
nationals in the course of the prosecution of the war, and 
claims of the Allied Powers for direct military costs of 
occupation. 

Likewise, my Government would have proposed amend- 
ments to other articles of the Treaty, especially to article 9, 
which in the opinion of my Government should contain a 
provision to the effect that pending the conclusion of ar- 
rangements relating to fishing and fisheries on the high seas 
Japan or Japanese nationals should abstain from fishing in 
the seas between and surrounding the Indonesian islands 
without special permission from my Government. Amend- 
ments were also envisaged by my Government to article 12 
which should include a provision already mentioned in the 
preamble to the effect that Japan in public and private trade 
and commerce is to conform to internationally accepted 
fair practices. 

I do not wish to conceal the fact that my Government 
regrets that this Conference cannot consider amendments to 
the text of the Treaty since in the view of my Government, 
the Treaty does not go far enough to accommodate our de- 
sires and offers inadequate provisions to meet our position 
in regard to a number of matters that we consider essential. 
Therefore, my Government wishes to obtain an assurance 
that subsequent to the conclusion of the Peace Treaty my 
Government will be able to conclude an agreement with 
Japan which will set out in greater detail than is provided 
in the Peace Treaty the terms under which Japan will pay 
reparations for war damages to Indonesia and an agreement 
concerning fishing and fisheries. To this end, Mr. Chair- 
man, with your permission I should like to address three 
questions to the Chairman of the Japanese delegation. The 
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replies to the questions that I have in mind will greatly in- 
fluence my Government in determining its position in regard 
to the signing of the treaty. The questions are these: 

1. Is the Japanese Government prepared to pay adequate 
reparations to Indonesia for the damages suffered by Indo- 
nesia during the second World War in accordance with the 
provisions stipulated in article 14 of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty? 


2. Does the Japanese Government agree that these rep- 
arations will be specified and the amount thereof fixed in a 
bilateral treaty between Indonesia and Japan to be con- 
cluded as soon as possible after the signing of the Peace 
Treaty? 


3. Is the Japanese Government prepared promptly to 
enter into negotiations with Indonesia for the conclusion of 
agreements providing for the regulation or limitation of 
fishing and the conservation and development of fisheries 
on the high seas between and surrounding the Indonesian 
islands in order to safeguard the fish-stock and the seafood 
supply of the Indonesian people? 

Mr. Chairman, my delegation trusts that the Japanese 
delegation will see its way clear to give such views on these 
points as will be capable of removing the main obstacles to 
the establishment of normal relations between Indonesia and 
Japan. : 

For peace should be built at the level of understanding 
between individuals and nations and my delegation hopes 
that from this Conference will yet emerge an instrument 
that will serve as a basis for peace which will be to the ad- 
vantage of both the peoples who suffered most from the 
tragic mistakes into which the people of Japan were led as 
well as to the people of Japan themselves with whom we 
are ready to share the responsibilities of facing the challenge 
of our troubled times. 


Mr. Chairman: 


I should like to take this opportunity to make a few 
additional remarks. After World War II significant shifts 


took place in the political equilibrium among the nations who 
participated in the war, and these shifts not only resulted 
in the liberation of the people of Indonesia and other Asian 
Peoples, but also had far-reaching economic consequences. 

It takes time before a well balanced political equilibrium 
will be established in this part of the globe. It requires a 
great deal of far-sighted statesmanship and perseverance to 
create that situation. 

Profound changes are taking place in the Asian world of 
today, changes stirred and provoked by the dynamics of 
social forces the extent of which are still unknown. 

Those who are entrusted with the leadership of peopics 
and governments around the Pacific area have a tremendous 
task to fulfill and responsibilities to bear which are some- 
times beyond the capacity of men. The problems which 
they have to cope with are not only in the process of change 
from day to day, but are of a nature which require the joint 
and constant effort of all governments concerned with a 
common solution thereof. 

I do not intend to dwell at length on the subject of de- 
lineations in Asia and in the Pacific, for the process of de- 
lineation is still in progress and I do not think that it is a 
question that can be satisfactorily solved at this conference, 

To my Government it is a matter for regret that the 
Chinese People’s Republic is not present at this Conference, 
for like Indonesia, China suffered greatly as a consequence 
of the war. 

In conclusion I should like to express the hope that if my 
Government decides to instruct me to sign the Peace Treaty, 
we hope that Japan will participate together with the other 
peace-loving nations of the world to strengthen the forces 
of democracy and build up a situation of world peace. 

Indonesia would then welcome Japan as a member of the 
United Nations, and we hope to see the regenerated Japan 
in our midst in our endeavors to secure and maintain peace 
on the basis of the noble principles of justice, freedom and 
respect for human rights embodied in the Charter which was 
built six years ago in San Francisco in this hall. 


~ French Position in the Far East 


IN INDOCHINA AND KOREA THE SAME WAR IS BEING FOUGHT 


By GENERAL JEAN DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY, French High Commissioner in Indochina 
and Commander-in-Chief of the French Forces in the Far East 


Delivered to the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., September 20, 1951 


cult examination of my life. Never have I had to face 

so many judges. The test would be hard even for a 
very good pupil but I must confess I have never been a 
very good pupil. 

Moreover, my knowledge of English is so limited that I 
usually use my hands to be better understood. But today 
they have to hold to this paper so I feel nearly paralyzed. 

Why did I want to appear before you? First for the pleas- 
ure of meeting you and also because you alone can grant 
the highest diploma, the most important in the whole world: 
that of the understanding of the American people. 

You, members of the American press gathered here today, 
hold the highest responsibility among the leading groups of 
the greatest power in the world. You are the best repre- 
sentatives of that freedom of which America is the cham- 
pion. And I defend as best I can this same freedom on a 


Testes in front of you I am passing the most diff- 


faraway peninsula—in my own direct way as a fighting 
general. 

You represent also for me all the states which are the 
wealth and vitality of this country. And my stay being too 
brief and too full, I will know only their federal capital; 
I am happy and proud to salute in you the whole people of 
the United States of America. 

Very often, I have reflected over the revolution by which 
your people have transformed their military power. Starting 
with a small force of less than 200,000 men, your High 
Command has in three years succeeded in creating a war- 
force of 12 million men and in winning a total victory on 
two fronts. Following this victory, these men have in a few 
months been given back to their families and their labor. 
And today, this peaceful people, true to the ideal of the 
United Nations, has formed an army, a navy and an air- 
force which are an assurance for the free world. I am an 
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old soldier and I know that only a nation whose sons possess 
the highest civic virtues and whose military leaders possess 
the most exceptional qualities of organization and command 
can produce such a miracle. 

That is why I want to express to you my deep esteem and 
admiration for your High Command and for your soldiers 
who, at this very moment, continue to give in Korea the 
mighty proof of their valor. 

To all the officers and soldiers under General Ridgway 
I want to send my salute and that of the forces placed under 
my command in Indochina. I bow to their heroism. And for 
the American families who have known sacrifice, I feel that 
close sympathy which a father can know only when God 
has imposed upon him the most cruel test of all. 

American and French soldiers are serving together in Asia, 
at the forefront of the same fight, in the same war against 
the same enemy, for the same cause and at the price 9f 
the same sacrifices. Let us unite them together, the living 
and the dead, in the same homage and affection. 


* * * 


Why can I say that in Indochina and in Korea the same 
war is being fought? Because of a true knowledge of the 
Indochinese problem. This problem, thanks in particular to 
the studies made in the Far East by a few eminent American 
political leaders, has become more familiar in the last months, 
it has appeared under a truer light every day to the opinion 
of the citizens of your country. 

In spite of all, Indochina remains a distant country, being 
nearly at the antipodes, and on planispheres where America 
occupies the center, I have noticed that Indochina appears 
cut in two, one part at the right end of the map, and the 
other at the extreme left. For a few moments I wil! try to 
stick those two parts together to present them to you as 
a whole. 

First of all, it is essential to understand that the war in 
Indochina is not today what it appeared to be five years ago. 
One does not always realize it because the evolution has 
been constant and because we Frenchmen do not know how 
to stress what we are doing and especially what we are 
doing best. 

It is why we have granted independence to the States of 
Indochina without the rest of the world realizing it and it 
is why we have been suspected of wanting to take it back 
while we were there only to support it. It is why also some 
Americans, and I had this proof given to me only a few days 
ago, continue to doubt France’s will to fight Communism, 
whereas 8,000 miles away she has lost 38,000 men, more 
than 20,000 young French citizens and 1,000 officers in the 
defense of something which does not belong to her anymore. 
Really, this is too much; the time has come to explain this 
unknown war in Indochina. 


Gentlemen, this war is not a colonial war because Indo-: 


china is no longer a colony. 

In the old days, there was a French Indochina which in- 
cluded one colony: Cochinchina, and four protectorates: 
Tonkin, Annam, Cambodia and Laos. But as far back as 
December 1943, during the war, the French Committee of 
National Liberation asserted in Algiers that France would 
give a new political status to the peoples of Indochina to 
satisfy their national aspirations and their sense of political 
responsibility. The declaration of March 24, 1945, which lay 
the bases of an autonomous Indochinese federation within 
the French Union, started a period of emancipation which 
was slowed down by the civil war but never stopped in its 
progression. 

In 1949, the French Parliament cancelled the colonial 


status of Cochinchina, allowing it to unite with Annam 
and Tonkin to form the Vietnam. By three similar agree- 
ments, that same year, France recognized the independence 
of Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos, as members of the French 
Union. Finally, in 1950, an interstate conference at Pau, 
organized the transfer of the whole administration still in 
the hands of the French authorities. 

That is why, Gentlemen, when I happen to be asked 
“When do you expect to grant independence to Indochina?” 
or “Are you going to transfer very soon other powers to the 
Governments of the Associated States?” I have the im- 
pression that someone is badly informed because there is 
nothing left we could grant, nothing more we could trans- 
fer: everything, save in exceptional cases of delays asked by 
the States themselves, everything has been handed to the 
Governments of the three Independent States. We have 
even given our shirt, and now, alas, we must also give our 
lives. What more can one ask? 

However, there are some who believe that the Associated 
States are not independent because they form a part of the 
French Union and because they have obligations towards it. 
But is not Australia independent within the British Com- 
monwealth? And further, do the old European states in 
organizing their defense in common adandon sovereignty? 
No, of course not! 

The citizens of a great federal state, such as the United 
States who today are the best supporters of the unity of 
Europe, or, as it is called the integration of Europe, can 
understand better than others that, in Asia as in Europe, in 
the face of the communist bloc, in nations not yet strong 
enough, a haughty nationalism, considering only its interests, 
would work against progress, endanger their very existence 
and would he a treason of the free world and a sell-out to 
Red Imperialism. 

In a world menaced by the flames of Communism, the 
French Union is not a trusteeship, it is an insurance com- 
pany against fire. France is playing the role of the fireman, 
and, at the same time, she pays the insurance premium. 

In exchange for that, what are the so-called limitations to 
the sovereignty of the Associated States? Coordination in 
matters of defense and of diplomacy? But, this exists in 
the simple frame of an alliance. The existence of military 
bases? The United States, themselves, have some in the 
Philippines. The inclusion of Indochinese currency in the 
Franc zone? That is a burden whose total weight is carried 
by France. 

This is the situation. If some misunderstand it, it is per- 
haps because France has granted independence in a progres- 
sive manner rather than overnight. Undoubtedly, certain 
Indochinese patriots were in a hurry, as were certain Ameri- 
can observers. Since I have been driven through the streets 
of Washington, I have admired American drivers; to me, 
they seem the most careful in the world and certainly they 
observe the most reasonable of speed limits. I ask all Ameri- 
can citizens to judge the Indochinese problem in the same 
patient spirit they demonstrate when they drive their auto- 
mobiles. 

Let us be serious! What would have happened if France, 
five years ago, had suddenly granted total independence? 
First, anarchy, and immediately after, Communism. I do 
not know if it is our realism or some remainder of old 
colonialism which kept us from this folly, but I swear to 
you that this prudence has saved Indochina from chaos and 
has kept it a part of the free world. 

Furthermore, five years is little time in the history of 
Asia, that is little time to enable a people, specially in the 
midst of a war, to fully organize its independence. I hope 
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that one day we will not be blamed for having gone too fast! 
There is, Gentlemen, another reason which may have 
created a misunderstanding. 

It is that France in granting independence did not pack 
up and leave, did not pick up her stakes nor wash her hands 
like Pontius Pilate. Abandoning all rights, powers and 
privileges, she has insisted on keeping the duties, the burdens 
and the risks. She has not reneged on her promise of inde- 
pendence—she has granted it, recognized it and guar- 
anteed it. 

In truth, she could not do better nor do more. I am 
convinced that history which is already paying homage to 
the wisdom of my country will say tomorrow that its honor 
has never been held so high as it is today in Indochina. 


* * * 


Why then is there still war in Indochina? Now that all 
the objectives of Indochinese nationalism have been attained ? 

It is because the war declared six years ago by the Vietminh 
did not have independence as its real objective but rather the 
installation of communism: it is because this war tried to 
eliminate all that was French in order to enslave Indochina 
in the most terrible of dominations. ‘The mask of nationalism 
has helped to fool many Vietnamese, many Frenchmen and 
Americans, into allowing the Communist party in Indochina, 
as in the countries of Eastern Europe, to implant its police 
little by little, to organize its propaganda, to liquidate its 
opponents. 

Today, the Vietminh throws off the mask. 

It is thus that the Indochinese communist party which has 
disbanded in 1944, has recently been officially reconstituted ; 
all workers have been grouped in a syndicate which is actu- 
ally a branch of the Communist party, the whole army is 
in the hands of political commissars. 

The situation has the advantage of being clear. Well, the 
patriots who at the beginning had cooperated with the 
Vietminh are pulling away from it, even at the price of the 
greatest risks; and they rally the legitimate Government 
which has now in its favor the prestige of independence, 
an authority capable of affirming itself, the guarantee of 
France’s power, victorious once again, and the friendship 
and help of America. 

The Governments of the Associated States are enlarging 
little by little their popular support. Elections have just 
been held in Cambodia and in Laos; they will be held in 
Vietnam, as pacification succeeds. On the other hand, His 
Majesty Bao Dai has recently outlined a whole program of 
social measures, which will transform Vietnam into a true 
democracy, and also with economic measures which will per- 
mit its reconstruction and development. 

These reforms which are already being applied in the re- 
cently pacified zones of the Tonkin delta will give to a 
people deceived by communism a new patrimony to defend 
against it. They will be a complement to the decree of 
mobilization signed on July 15 which shows the will of 
Vietnam to fight the war to the end because it knows now 
that it is its war, for the protection of its independence 
against communism. 

Gentlemen, if France is fighting this war with the Asso- 
ciated States, it is to fulfill the obligations she has under- 
taken when she created the French Union. It is also to con- 
form to the spirit of the United Nations for the defense of 
the world’s liberty. 

It is because in this war, Gentlemen, Indochina is not the 
only stake, South East Asia and even the whole of Asia, is 
at stake. Tonkin is the main redoubt, the keystone to the 
whole structure. 


Today there is in the world a city whose importance is 
great, it is the capital of Tonkin: Hanoi. Morally this city 
has become, in the eyes of all peoples of South East Asia, 
the test of the will and of the power to stop communism. 
Militarily its loss would open to the communist invasion the 
road to Bangkok, to Singapore, and many other roads that 
you can easily guess. Gentlemen, Hanoi today is for the 
free world of South East Asia together the Bastogne of 
December 1944 and the Berlin of June 1947. 

And the loss of South East Asia would mean that com- 
munism would have at its disposal essential strategic raw 
materials, that Japanese economy would forever be unbal- 
anced and that the whole of Asia would be threatened. 

Once Tonkin is lost, there is really no barrier left before 
Suez, and I will leave to your imagination how defeatism 
and defeat would swell up as time goes, how communist fifth 
columns would get into the game in every country as a strong 
external communist force would apply pressure on_ its 
frontiers. 

But the fall of Asia would mean the end of Islam which 
has two-thirds of its faithful in Asia, it would mean an up- 
heaval in North Africa, it would mean that the strategic 
bases for the defense of Europe are in jeopardy. In what 
situation would Europe find herself, flanked in this way, and 
remaining as a last clear patch at the end of an immense 
red continent ? 

Some of you gentlemen perhaps think that I am presump- 
tuous and that I take the place where I am stationed for 
the center of the world. No, I am not presumptuous, because 
I do not say that it is sufficient to protect Indochina to safe- 
guard Asia, but I do say that it would probably be sufficient 
to lose Indochina to lose Asia. And that is quite a lot already, 
don’t you think so? 

Others, perhaps, find me pessimistic. But I am not. I 
simply believe that one has to look at danger in the eye and 
take appropriate measures. That is what the American people 
have done in Korea with an admirable courage. In South 
East Asia, like in Korea, communist expansion can be stopped. 
It must be stopped. Because, to use in my own way the image 
used by Governor Dewey, liberty in Asia cannot fly on one 
wing alone. But I am sure that if it flies on its two wings, 
it will be stronger than all its enemies. 

If we all agree, Gentlemen, it will fly on its two wings. 
The results already attained carry that promise. 

At the end of last year, the red leader Ho Chi Minh 
thought he had won the game. In October, he had inflicted 
to the troops of the French Union a grave defeat in the north 
of Tonkin and he had brought his forces to the boundary of 
the delta of the Red River. Strong with his five divisions 
armed with the materiel sent by the China of Mao Tse Tung 
and leaning upon the support of numerous popular and re- 
gional units, he had shouted from the tree tops that he would 
be the master of Hanoi for the Vietnamese New Year’s day, 
at the beginning of February. I picked up the challenge and 
I decided to be there myself. It was a question of he or me. 
By that time, he was feeling his ribs having been mightily 
struck in January by our soldiers at Vin-Yenh. Twice since, 
he has thrown all his forces in the assault. Twice he has 
failed. 

Not only have we prevented him from advancing one inch 
but we have dislodged the communist partisans, established in 
the delta, and we have undertaken at the price of an extraor- 
dinary effort to protect it from behind a fortified line of 
more than 1,200 bunkers, six hundred of which are already 
completed. 

But we are not building only bunkers, we are building 
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also at the same time something much greater and much 
stronger. We are building national armies. 

To speak only of the most important of the three National 
Armies: the Vietnamese Army, I shall say that in nine months 
it has increased from twelve battalions to thirty. It must 
include four divisions before the end of the year and four 
more divisions for next year. 

I hope you understand well what I mean by the Vietnamese 
National Army. I am speaking of an Army composed of 
Vietnamese only, with their own officers, their own services 
and their own administration. 

But to create such an army, it is not necessary only to 
have men. Vietnam has men and they are excellent, cour- 
ageous, quick and skillful. It is also necessary to have officers 
and equipment. 

The effort to train officers it at its maximum. France 
provides her best instructors for the Vietnamese officers and 
non-commissioned officers’ schools. Vietnamese will alone 
command the units of their army. 

There are already one thousand officers if one includes 
the cadets being instructed now. We have to find three 
thousand more. I have made an appeal to the youth of the 
High Schools and of the University. —The young men who 
come from those establishments become in a very short time 
officers remarkably fit, proud, efficient, disciplined and full of 
valor. I place my confidence in them as I would in the young 
men of my own country, and I have not wanted that French 
officers’ should control them in the units of the Vietnamese 
army. This experiment is every day more successful, it is a 
matter of pride for the youth of Vietnam and to me it is 
a great reason for hope. 

But as far as equipment and armaments are concerned, 
faith is not enough to solve the problems. I have bled myself 


to the limit and what America has already delivered out of 
what she promised has been fully utilized. In spite of that, 
part of the battalions are insufficiently armed and there js 
practically nothing left for the next ones. 

Let us sum up the situation: France is fighting communism 
in Indochina. She is devoting now more than one billion 
dollars a year; she keeps over there permanently half of her 
career soldiers, more than one fourth of her officers’ corps, 
She helps in the creation of national armies. She does all 
that, right at the other end of the world, with the certain 
knowledge that she will not, in the end, draw any profit, just 
like America is doing in Korea, except that of having blocked 
the road to a communist dictatorship. 

Do you think that this policy is worthy of interest? If so, 
you will neither lose your time nor your money, I give you 
my word, if you put at the disposal of my soldiers, arms and 
war equipment and what is necessary to lick the communists 
who are in Indochina and to take away from the other com- 
munists all desire to go there. 

Lick Communism! On Sunday, I was asked in the course 
of a televised interview if Frenchmen were really determined 
to defend themselves. To this I am bringing an answer which 
is not made only of words: I bring the proof of an army at 
war, the testimony of those young Frenchmen who are fight- 
ing, suffering and dying for the cause of freedom, eight 
thousand miles away from their homes. 

What stronger proof could be found? In truth, the people 
that give this proof answer all doubts. If tomorrow, its 
homes are attacked, the fervor which today inspires the army 
in Indochina will inspire the whole people. Because this 
fervor is that very fervor which has inspired my country and 
yours through the centuries. It springs from the love of 
freedom. 


Do Europeans Believe That War Is Coming? 


THE ABSOLUTE NEED FOR A UNITED EUROPE 
By PAUL-HENRI SPAAK,* President, Consultative Assembly, Council of Europe and former Premier of Belgium 


Delivered before the 324th meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York, N. Y., September 27, 1951 


perilous one. It is rather difficult to sum up in half 

an hour or so the main aspects of the European situa- 
tion. Unqualified assertions incur the risk of being false. It 
may also be presumptuous to believe that one possesses to a 
sufficient degree the gift to snythesize as well as a judgment 
sound enough to boil down problems so various and so 
shaded in their meaning to a few simple lines. 

Therefore, I feel I ought to apologize for my endeavor 
and I beg you not to think harshly of me for having under- 
taken it. 

It seems to me that I could try to center my statement 
around the answer I might give to this question: “Do they 
believe in Europe that war is coming ?” 

In vast spheres of the population they do not try to give 
a definite answer to that terrible question. Indeed, one can- 
not deny the existence of a somewhat fatalistic trend in 
Europe. 


*The Honorable Paul-Henri Spaak was taken ill in Hamburg, 
Germany and forbidden by his doctors to travel to America. 

His Excellency, Baron Robert Silvercruys, Belgian Ambassador 
to the United States, presented M. Spaak’s talk for him in this 
emergency. 


Te exercise in which I indulge this evening is a 





The 1914 war ended in a great delusion. The majority of 
the populations of Europe thought sincerely that that war 
was going to be the last war. That was what hundreds of 
thousands of men fought for. It was that, more than na- 
tional feeling which helped them to bear long years of 
sacrifices and suffering with admirable courage. The between- 
two-wars period was one long disillusion which saw the hope 
of a lasting peace dwindle away, little by little. 

The Second World War was for Continental Europe a 
dreadful material trial. It was an even greater moral one, 
marked by the failure of all political systems, the collapse 
of values which were thought to be the safest, an unheaval 
as violent as the one which occurred at the time of the 
French Revolution. 

We can fathom the magnitude of the phenomenon when 
we think that in that war, which started in Europe and in 
which Europe’s supremacy seemed to be, at least in the be- 
ginning, the main objective, there was no European victor 
except Great Britain, whose situation is quite particular. 

The war ended on a symbolic hand-shake between a Rus- 
sian and an American soldier on the banks of the Elbe. 

Obviously Europe has not yet recovered from that terrible 
shock and the European populations have not yet really lifted 
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up their heads to face the future, a future which, deep down 
in their hearts, they fear. 

Now they feel themselves directly threatened by Com- 
munism, the negation of every value Western civilization has 
endeavored to uphold throughout the struggles which lasted 
for centuries; they also feel threatened by a conflict between 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

Lastly, they know that in the present state of affairs they 
are hardly able to face the problems which confront them, 
crushed as they are by the mortgage of an incomplete recon- 
struction, financial difficulties and, let me add, by the eco- 
nomic absurdities, the national prejudices and selfishnesses 
which have as yet prevented them from joining their forces 
and rationalizing their efforts. 

From these very candid explanations one should not draw 
the conclusion that the European populations give way to 
despair and no longer work. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. 

The conclusion I might form from this part of my state- 
ment is that they are more impervious to international events 
than the people of the United States. —TThe Korean War, the 
talk at Kaesong, the San Francisco meeting, the discussions 
about Abadan do not preoccupy them greatly. I would even 
go as far as to say they do not interest them a great deal. 

They feel more and more strongly that these are situations 
over the evolution of which they are practically without con- 
trol. Therefore they do not worry much about them but go 
on working without letting anything distract them from their 
tasks and without giving too much thought to a future they 
can no longer influence. 

This moral state must not leave European statesmen un- 
concerned. 

The state of mind of the great bulk of the European 
populations being such, let us now see what might be the 
thoughts of those who give more special consideration to 
these problems. 

I believe that the fear of an immediate war is far less great 
today than it was one or two years ago. 

The reasoning of many people is simple though not over- 
simple. They say: If the Russians wanted, or were in a 
position to start, a third world war why didn’t they take 
the opportunity they had when Europe was entirely unarmed, 
utterly disrupted militarily and when the United States was 
still living in a world of delusions and dreams which were 
prevailing immediately after the war. 

They note there a fact which is manifest. Perhaps they do 
not exactly know its causes but they notice it nevertheless 
and gain therefrom a reason to hope. 

To me their reaction does not appear false. I feel that 
the observer of international politics must indeed ask him- 
self the question: “Why didn’t Russia wage war either in 
1949 or in 1950?” 

The answer which can be given to that question will 
enable us to clarify the various elements of the situation as 
well as establish the principles of the policy it is advisable 
to follow. 

Before considering why the Russians did not start the 
Third World War we might consider what could be their 
deep motive for taking such a dangerous step. 

It seems to me that we may grant that Russia has no 
economic reason to wage war. She owns an immense terri- 
tory, the most abundant and various resources, numerous 
satellites, a population that lives under conditions far inferior 
to those we know in the West. Therefore, she has ahead 
of her a tremendous task on which, if she wants to, she can 
concentrate all her energies and this for a very long time. 

Thus, if the men in the Kremlin wanted to wage war their 


motives could not be of the economic order. They could not 
bring themselves under plea of dire necessity. They would 
have to obey motives of another order, solely political mo- 
tives. They would have to give way to a kind of imperial- 
ism, the main objective of which would be the will to bring 
the whole world under submission to the Communist regime. 

Supposing for a moment that such is their state of mind. 
We must then ask ourselves where is for them the key of 
the situation. What must they do to succeed? To me, there 
is no doubt as to the answer: they must have victory, total 
victory in a war against the United States. The utter destruc- 
tion of American might, is the necessary condition for realiz- 
ing that policy. 

We have, then, reached the heart of the matter through a 
series of deductions which I believe to be logical. This first 
conclusion enables us to observe how far we are from the 
problem set by the two last world wars; to see the shifting 
in objectives which has occurred. For instance, how much the 
German-French rivalry, a question of such magnitude during 
the last seventy-five years, has become secondary today. What 
a lesson for Europe! This time the problem has changed for 
the good. 

Of course, in 1949 or 1950 the Russians could have invaded 
Europe to occupy and dominate her as Hitler did. Perhaps 
they might even do it today. In my opinion they won’t at- 
tempt it. For to reach the great goal towards which they 
aim, it is not essential for them to be in Paris, Rome, or even 
London, if these first successes were to drag them inevitably 
into a war with the United States, a war in which they are 
by no means certain to come out victorious. 

Of course, Europe lived unarmed from 1945 till 1950, 
and the Americans demobilized, destroyed by their own free 
will the formidable military apparatus which enabled them to 
win the Second World War; but even in that state of weak- 
ness the Western World has not been attacked by a Russia 
undoubtedly stronger, though nonetheless unable in case of 
a conflict started by her to reach her aim and reach it quickly. 

Now they know that if they leave six months, a year, to 
the United States in which to plan out first and then carry 
through their apparatus of production, they, the Russians, 
must be crushed by an effort to which no one in the whole 
world can oppose anything similar or even comparable. 

But it was indeed to play a reckless game to remain un- 
prepared in the face of such a serious threat of aggression. 

We must therefore congratulate ourselves that the Russians 
—carried away by the logic of a policy which I shall attempt 
to explain in a little while—have made a certain number of 
mistakes, have indulged in characterized provocations which 
forced the United States to abandon her passive position, 
start her effort to rearm, and proceed with a positive policy 
in the world. 

I feel that the war will not break out so long as the Rus- 
sians do not have the certainty of being able to vanquish the 
United States, and of being able to vanquish her quickly. 
They cannot have that certainty now, and I dare say that 
they cannot have it for a long, long time. That is why we 
have some time at our disposal which we have to use to or- 
ganize the world and to lay the foundations of a lasting 
peace. 

To estimate the likelihood of war, I believe that there is 
another essential factor which we must not overlook and to 
which we may not have given due consideration. We must 
never forget that the Russian leaders are Communists, and 
that one of their strongest doctrinal convictions is their abso- 
lute belief in the inevitable decline of capitalism; in other 
words, their absolute conviction that their enemies are doomed 
to self-destruction, unremittingly and finally. 
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Let us give some thought to the necessary consequences of 
such a creed. A whole political strategy must necessarily 
proceed from it. 

The leaders in the Kremlin feel no impatience. For them 
the problem which has to be settled is not the problem of 
one generation but a much wider problem of history. The 
point is not even to know whether in a war, like so many 
others, Russia would manage to vanquish the United States. 
The point is to know whether in an essential phase in man’s 
history the Communist regime will manage to get into its 
own and do away completely with Western civilization. It 
is not a question of days, of weeks, of months or years. A 
fight in which so much is at stake must be planned on a much 
larger scale. The struggle which has started may last, I am 
almost ready to say, must necessarily last, for dozens of years. 

Since capitalism and democracy constitute the condemned 
regimes which are bound to collapse, the question for the 
Russians is not to risk a war that might be fatal to Com- 
munism if it were to be strated too soon, the adversary being 
still powerful. It is far more to accelerate as much as they 
can and by every possible means the growing disunity they 
think they have detected among their enemies. 

Do we not find in Russia’s policy of these last few years 
the glaring confirmation of that theory ? 

Wherever there is a situation to exploit, a wound to en- 
venom, some trouble to start, some difficulties to create, we 
find the Russians in action. 

They support nationalism in Asia, be it Communist or not, 
and oppose European Socialism with the same violence and 
dishonesty they showed toward the Democrats and Repub- 
licans in the United States. They pose as the apostles of 
of Peace, but spread their sphere of domination and influ- 
ence as no other country was able to do before them. They 
put forward the most unreasonable claims, trying to destroy 
everywhere the internal structure of opposing states. But 
they step back, whenever they feel they have reaped from a 
situation all they could expect from it for their long-dated 
policy, and when they feel that, by continuing their efforts, 
they might bring on war. 

Is it not what they did in Greece, in Berlin? Is it not 
what they are doing in Asia and especially in Korea? Was 
is not what they attempted in France, in Germany, in Italy, 
and in Indonesia with more or less success? I think the 
rather theoretical diagnosis I venture to make is amply con- 
firmed by facts. 

How must we oppose that strategy? 

Our main objective must be to demonstrate to the Rus- 
sians that they are mistaken, that it is not true that the 
Western World is doomed to inevitable decline. 

We must show them that we are capable of solving—and 
solving better than they can—the economic, social and mili- 
tary problems brought about by our times. 

In that defense which is common to both Europe and the 
United States, the United States plays the leading part. I 
do not say that to be pleasant or to flatter you. I say it 
because it is the truth. 

Americans represent only 7% of the world’s population, 
yet they own 42% of the world’s income. This is a situation 
which confers on them certain rights. But in times like ours, 
when the fate of a civilization, a way of life and thought is 
at stake, it implies even greater responsibilities. 

On the whole, I think that you are aware of it. And one 
may say that the immense effort you have made and are still 
making both to rearm and to promote the economic and mili- 
tary restoration of the world bears evidence thereof. 

We are fully aware of it in Europe. World peace rests 


fundamentally on the might of the United States. It is a 
truth which seems to me self-evident. Accordingly, we follow 
your effort passionately and applaud your successes. 

But your effort, the difficulties it has to cope with, the 
problems it sets, the results already obtained and those yet to 
be obtained are subjects I should not deal with; they be. 
long to you. 

What I want to stress, however, is how useful it would 
be for you to find in Europe a powerful ally, able to help 
you efficaciously, able to do her part in the fight. 

I confess it bluntly and with some shame: such is not the 
case today. In this immense problem of Western defense, 
Europe is something of a dead weight that has to be dragged 
along, a body that has to be helped rather than an active 
element that is powerful and positive. 

This confession is all the more painful because I feel 
everything could be quite different with only a little more 
courage, a little more audacity on our part. 

On July 3rd last, General Eisenhower delivered in Lon- 
don an admirable address on this subject which placed him 
in the first rank among the truly clear-sighted statesmen. 

As an impartial observer, who is in a good position to 
judge our problems, he entreated us to organize ourselves 
on a new basis. He urged us to unite, believing that it was 
the only way for us to give to our resources, which are 
immense, their full efficacy; that it was the only way for us 
to solve our difficulties. 

I wish passionately that his advice will be heeded, so 
that we in Europe will show ourselves more resolute in the 
forthcoming days. 

Western Europe counts 290 million inhabitants on a wide 
expanse of territory which stretches itself from Stockholm 
to Ankara. It controls immense territories in Africa, owns 
a great deal of raw material, has daring businessmen and 
chiefs of industry, skillful and hard-working workers—in 
one word, a tremendous potential of riches, not so very 
inferior to those of the United States. 

It is unthinkable that national selfishness and outdated 
prejudices should hamper the exploitation of such wealth. 
Yet what could be a formidable and productive strength is 
still nothing but a rather chaotic agglomerate which has con- 
stantly to be helped. 

In 1950, Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, former administrator 
of the E.C.A., said in a speech that, if the individual’s 
average production were the same in Western Europe 
as in the United States, the total amount of production 
could climb from 160 billion dollars a year to 470 billion. 
This difference of 310 billion dollars, or conservatively half 
of it represents what we pay for our political divisions, our 
so-called independence and national sovereignty. It also 
represents the price being paid by our populations who must 
in many cases be satisfied with a standing of life that is 
extremely low. It also represents the reason why we are 
incapable of carrying out our reconstruction alone and 
achieving our rearmament by ourselves. , 

One of the aims of United States policy must be to urge 
on the organization of Europe, to urge it on energetically and 
without any loss of time. You did it by creating the E.C.A., 
by supporting the Schumann Plan, and you must do it 
by giving your agreement to the idea of an European Army. 
You might do it even more energetically still by putting each 
time, as a condition to the help you will have to go on 
granting us for some time yet, the carrying into effect of a 
further step toward the suppression of economic barriers 
which divide Europe. 

For some years now I have been fighting for the con- 
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stitution of a new Europe. My impatience is growing, and 
so is my anxiety when confronted with the far-too-modest 
results we have obtained. 

Events go faster than we do and I fear that once more 
we may be too late, and that we may pay dearly one day 
for our hesitancy. 

A Europe, united in the very near future appears to me 
absolutely necessary, indispensable to solve the three essen- 
tial problems set down by the Soviet threat, the incredible 
development of the United States, and the German question. 

Allow me to examine them one after the other. 

I said that Russian strategy did not make me foresee 
the probability of an immediate war. More subtle and 
probably more dangerous, it forces us to solve one of the 
most difficult problems, especially for the European countries 
whose economic balance is not yet achieved. That is the 
problem of making an immense effort to rearm without 
lowering too much the standards of living of the populations. 

It was Goebbels, or was it Goering, who once said to 
the Germans: “Better have guns than butter!” This slogan 
is utterly inadmissible in democratic countries where both 
parliament and the press are free, where the right to criticize 
exists. The people at home will never again expect to sac- 
rifice for years, in preparing for war, their right to a decent 
way of life. 

Nevertheless, the efforts to rearm are indispensable. It 
must be done. So what other means is there for us but to 
increase greatly our possibilities of production by achieving 
a United Europe, by creating those conditions which could 
enable us after a while to double our income and secure a 
better distribution of our wealth? 

The first success of the Soviets is to have confronted us 
with that problem. They know that there are not in the 
West really deep communistic tendencies. They know that 
Communism is utterly opposed to the traditions, the very 
aspirations of the working classes, but they know also that 
Communism could, if not triumph wholly in Western Eur- 
ope, at least become powerful enough to paralyze govern- 
ments were it to become the expression of either dissatis- 
faction or revolt. 

Of true communists who approve the doctrine and the 
aims of Communism there are, in fact, but a very few in 
Europe. But there are embittered, disappointed, desperate 
people who would express their feelings through communist 
discipline. There lies the danger. 

My contention is that in Europe communist power is a 
direct function of both the material difficulties met by the 
working classes and their standard of living. 

The British socialist review, ‘Reynolds News,” undertook 
an interesting survey. It had some specialists compute how 
long it took a worker in various European countries to get 
the essential commodities. As a matter of fact it made a 
comparison of the purchasing power in various countries. 
Some points of the survey may be criticized, but I am con- 
vinced that the final result gives an accurate indication. 

To be able to buy the quantity of the 12 commodities 
necessary for his needs, the Swedish workman works for 
263 minutes, the Englishman 437; the Belgian 743, the 
Italian 1688 and the Frenchman 2249. Now, I note that 
there is practically no Communism in Sweden and in Great 
Britain; there is but very little of it in Belgium—less than 
5%. On the other hand, both in France and in Italy its 
forces are great and dangerous. Consequently my conclusion 
Is positive. In Western Europe adhesion to Communism 
ls not a matter of adhering to a political doctrine; it is a 
form of protest against life’s difficulties, against the inade- 
quacy of living conditions. 


In Western Europe to fight Communism efficaciously, and 
I wonder indeed if it is otherwise elsewhere in the world, 
one must first fight want. 

In that respect, I should like to draw your attention to 
the importance there is for you, Americans, to judge ob- 
jectively one of the political movements which in Europe 
fights want the most efficaciously : socialism. 


I am well aware of:the fact that generally speaking, 
Socialism does not have a good press in the United States, 
and that many Americans condemn it with as much energy 
as they condemn Communism itself, with which they mis- 
take it, quite wrongly. For the future relationship between 
Europe and the United States there is the danger of mis- 
understanding, which worries me. I am convinced, at the 
same time, that both the United States and Europe must 
work together, and that Socialism will play an important 
part in Europe in the forthcoming years. 

To recall the origins of Socialism in Europe, to explain 
the inevitable and justifiable reaction against abuses that 
everyone condemns today, would be beyond the limits of 
this talk. 

I should only like to warn you against a too-ready ac- 
ceptance of certain preconceived ideas, as well as against 
remaining ignorant of certain evolution. 

To think that Socialism is a materialistic and totalitarian 
doctrine is to mistake a caricature for reality. This sum- 
mer, in Frankfurt, when the socialists wanted to define again 
the principles of their doctrine they said (I quote): “So- 
cialism is an international movement which does not demand 
a rigid uniformity of approach. Whether Socialists build 
their faith on Marxist or other methods of analysing society, 
whether they are inspired by religious or humanitarian prin- 
ciples, they all strive for the same goal—a system of social 
justice, better living, freedom and world peace.” (Unquote. ) 

As you have just heard this constitutes an unequivocal 
affirmation that one can be socialist without being Marxist, 
that one can try to express one’s religious feelings through 
Socialism, but that on the other hand, no matter what the 
doctrinal basis of his convictions, a Socalist must be a demo- 
crat, a champion of freedom. 

From the economic point of view I might have quite a 
number of remarks to make on the evolution of capitalism 
in the, United States, more particularly, and the aims of 
Socialism. When I hear Mr. Paul G. Hoffman ask the 
Europeans to think over the three factors, which, in the 
unanimous opinion of his compatriots were decisive for the 
progress achieved in the United States during the last half 
century—the increase of production, a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth, and a more social conception of the 
function of management—lI tell myself that beyond the 
quarrel of words and doctrines, through different channels, 
minds in the West reach similar conclusions. 


But, although I have far from exhausted that subject, I 
realize that I am wandering off a little and that I have to 
draw some conclusion on that point. Fortunately it can be 
both short and categorical. If we want to solve in Europe 
today the difficult problem set by Communism and the 
strategy of the Kremlin, that of raising the standard of 
living of the populations to fight poverty, and of rearming, 
we must unite. We have to produce more. It is essential, 
and it can only be done in a wide market comparable to 
that of the United States, where we could both multiply 
and rationalize our efforts. Isolated, divided, set up against 
one another to maintain artificial advantages which are 
meaningless in the present situation, we would be unable 
in the long run to fulfill our double mission, and we would 
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witness one day the conquest of Europe by Communism, 
be it the result of armed aggression or internal decay. 

A united Europe is necessary, too, in the face of the tre- 
mendous development of the United States, in the face of 
the total supremacy she is about to acquire. It is a subject 
which at first may seem extremely awkward to treat here, 
before you. 

I do not hesitate to do it, for two reasons. First, because 
my feelings of admiration and gratitude for the effort made 
during the last few years by the people of the United States 
cannot be questioned. Second, because what I am going to 
say has already been said some time ago by General Eisen- 
hower. What seems to me the most remarkable point in his 
address of July 3rd was his entreating the Europeans to 
unite in order to realize their independence even toward the 
United States. 

This audacious point of view is perfectly justifiable. A 
narrow-minded spirit might rejoice to see his own country 
become so powerful that it is possible for her to dictate 
her law to a great part of the world. An enlightened mind 
must see the dangers of the lack of balance which is begin- 
ning to appear in the world and more particularly in the 
Western World. 

The defense of our civilization must be the common work 
of both the United States and the countries of Western 
Europe. That common defense sets the most varied and 
the most ticklish problems. Happy and equitable solutions 
can only be found in free and candid discussion. Such dis- 
cussion is already very difficult today; it might very well 
become impossible tomorrow. 

In a year or two the United States will have become 
militarily so powerful that everything in the Western World 
as it is today will depend on her to such an extent that she 
will no longer have any partner in front of her. No one 
country in Western Europe will alone be able to influence 
such a formidable power. I cannot believe that it would 
be a good thing. I feel we must try to remain faithful to 
the democratic principles that we claim to defend. 

I see no argument against the Western World having a 
leader. And I recognize, I accept, that fact today, only 
the United States can be that Leader. But there can be no 
question of a brutal and absolute domination wielded by 
her. There can be no question of going back to the con- 
ception Hitler tried to impose or to the one Stalin is 
masterminding. The Western community must constitute 
an alliance of free peoples. Everyone comes there with 
different forces and therefore plays there a very different 
part. One must not rebel against such realities but every- 
one must nevertheless maintain the absolute possibility of 
being able to defend his own interests, of being heard, of 
trying to make good his convictions. 

In this world there is no possible balance between the 
United States on the one hand, Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Western Germany isolated and divided, on the other. 
But there is a conceivable and desirable balance between the 
United States on the one hand, and a European community 
on the other. I attach the greatest importance to this point 
of view and see there an essential condition to the successful 
result of our efforts in the future. 

Personally, I never felt that a Europe organized on 
the new basis should be considered like a Third Force, try- 
ing to take and keep a neutral position between the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States. Such an idea seems to me both 
utterly impracticable and utterly false. But I think that a 
new Europe must constitute a force which deliberately chooses 
its side and this must be that of the United States, since 


it is there that are found freedom, democracy, the respect 
of men and peace. But, it goes without saying that if on 
that side everyone must be able to act in a climate of friend- 
ship, they must also be able to act on a perfectly equal 
footing. 

Thus a United Europe is not only necessary for the 
prosperity of the various European countries, it is indis- 
pensable to their political independence as well as to the 
balance of the world. 

Lastly, a United Europe is, in my eyes, the only way to 
solve the most important of the European problems: the 
German problem. We are confronted by a capital decision 
which we have to make. It is a decision in which the United 
States is as interested as ourselves. 

The time has come to make our choice, to know what 
attitude we are going to have towards Germany once and 
for all and, having made our choice, accept all its con- 
sequences. 

Were we to reason theoretically, one could contend that 
it would be better to go on waiting, to wait until Germany 
has definitely risen out of the chaos both material and moral 
into which she was dragged down by Hitlerism, war, defeat 
and occupation. 

But events do not permit such wisdom. We have to 
state the problem rather brutally: Shall we go on consid- 
ering and treating Germany as an enemy country, or shall 
we try to integrate her, on an equal footing, into the Euro- 
pean community and from there into the Atlantic com- 
munity? 

There can be no doubt as to the answer. The second side 
of the alternative is the only conceivable one. 

But time works against us. If we dally any longer the 
trend of events which travels swiftly will be entirely out of 
our control and we will find ourselves back in the situ- 
ation we have known during the “between-two-wars’’ period 
—always behind facts, always taking belated measures which 
would have been excellent one year, two years, five years 
earlier! 


It is obvious that if Western Germany were to go over 
to the Russian side today, what is left of Europe would be 
in mortal danger and the world’s equilibrium would be 
finally lost to the advantage of the Communists. This is 
what we have to prevent. 


There is but one way, and that is to face the future reso- 
lutely and use brand new formulas. It is impossible to solve 
the problems of the past through discussions, even lengthy 
ones. It is impossible to gauge exactly the political respon- 
sibilities of each, during fifty years of history, to clear up 
the innumerable motives of resentment, to put an end to the 
complexes. 


We must start on a completely new basis with the perfect 
understanding that a new war which would set Germany 
against her Western neighbors constitutes the end of Europe 
without further ado! Therefore, let us on either side get 
over our reactions both psychological and sentimental, even 
if they are indeed understandable. And let us make up 
our minds once and for all that it is more important to 
ensure our common future than argue about a past which 
set us fiercely one against the others. 


Germany must be integrated into the Western community. 
It can only be done by granting her equality of rights. But 
equality of rights added to an absolute sovereignty seems to 
me terribly dangerous. The same causes must bring back 
the same results. A Germany endowed with sovereignty, 
isolated and rearmed will probably fall back into the same 
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errors which cost her and cost us, so dearly. What is needed 
for our common security is the offer to Germany of some- 
thing entirely new which would constitute a breaking off 
from her past at the same time as a hope for her future: 
the equality of rights in a United Europe in which her 
sovereignty as well, indeed, as that of the others, would be 
limited. Outside this audacious course, which has a chance 
of succeeding only if it is swift, I see no solution to the 
Germany problem. Furthermore, I am convinced that Ger- 
many would be once more an element of trouble in Europe 
and in the world. 

This talk was prepared and almost entirely written when 
an official statement was published in the press regarding 
the discussions which took place in Washington on the 12th, 
13th and 14th of September between the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the United States, Great Britain and France. 
It seems to me that this statement did not receive enough 
attention. On two or three occasions the Ministers have been 
using, and using on purpose—there is no doubt about it— 
the expression “Continental. European Community”. 

The expression is both sensational and a trifle mysterious. 
Sensational because it speaks,—as if it were already existing 
—of a thing that does not yet exist but implies their will 
to bring it into being. Mysterious because they do not say 
what that community is, but, no matter! I should not like 
to be particular at a decisive time. The power of facts 
has manifested itself. ‘The most complicated theoretical ques- 


tions may suddenly become quite simple under the pressure 
of events. 

Those who are chiefly responsible for policy realize that 
the European community has become indispensable. I had 
always hoped that this European community would not be 
continental only and that Great Britain would belong to it. 
It appears that we must give up that hope, for the time being, 
at least. Very well. Let us accept reality, and let us try to 
make the most of it. Let us be conscious of the historical 
moment in which we are living. This Fall we may see the 
foundations of a Continental European Federation being 
laid. 

It will be the dawn of a new era in the history of Europe, 
the beginning of a rebirth in which for the reasons I have 
explained, the United States is essentially interested. 

I am glad to be able to end this talk on an optimistic note. 
We are confronted, it is true, by very difficult problems. Our 
civilization has never known a more serious threat. We are 
being called upon to make tremendous efforts, but all that is 
not outside our possibilities. Our natural wealth is immense, 
much greater than that of our opponents. Our moral concept 
is far more beautiful. Consequently, our fate is in our own 
hands. We can only be vanquished if we are not equal 
to the occasion. This cannot, this must not, happen. 

Our generation will be one to save Western civilization 
and to ensure upon the earth justice and liberty for men 
as well as peace for the nations. 


A New Dawn in the East 


FROM THE TWILIGHT OF BEING INTO THE FULLNESS OF HUMAN EXISTENCE 
. By CHARLES MALIK, Minister Plenipotentiary of Lebanon 


Delivered at the Japanese peace conference, San Francisco, California, September 7, 1951 


E have met in this Conference to conclude a Treaty 

of Peace with Japan. Big or small, we have all been 

at war with Japan. My country is one of the small- 
est represented here, and our war effort by comparison with 
that of the great or even the middle powers, is practically 
negligible. It is not therefore with any sense of having made 
any contribution or having undergone any suffering com- 
parable to the contribution and suffering of those who have 
now every right to determine the basic character of the peace 
with Japan, that Lebanon is taking part in these proceedings. 

Our participation, in response to the invitation extended to 
us by the United States Government, only expresses the 
moral and juridical solidarity of mankind which is interna- 
tionally recognized in this age of the United Nations. So 
long as the small feels and is made to feel that he belongs, 
regardless of his utter material impotence, there is hope for 
peace in the world. For nothing, Sir, is more likely to gen- 
erate that basic sense of resentment which is certain sooner 
or later to erupt in war and rebellion than the feeling that 
one is arbitrarily excluded. And whatever the materialist 
thinks, nothing is more arbitrary than to measure men and 
nations by the scale of might and matter alone. 

Mr. President, my distinguished friend and colleague, the 
Honorable Delegate of Egypt, on instructions from his gov- 
ernment, put before this Conference in his statement yester- 
day, certain important observations. On instructions from 
the Government of Lebanon, I wish to associate myself with 
the observations of the Honorable Representative of Egypt. 


These observations really come down to this: that conditions 
of freedom cannot really be said to exist where there is mili- 
tary occupation, as, for instance, in Egypt; that the character 
of any trusteeship arrangement cannot fairly be determined 
in advance of consideration by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations; and that there is such a distinctive com- 
munity of interest, culture and destiny among the Arab 
States that they cannot fairly be expected in their interna- 
tional engagements to accord others quite the same economic 
and commercial rights and privileges that they have accorded 
or may accord one another. With these three basic theses, the 
Government of Lebanon identifies itself. 

Mr. President, in the preamble to the present draft treaty, 
Japan declares its intention “to strive to realize the objectives 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights”. Now the 
objectives of this Declaration are none other than the rights 
and freedoms defined in it. Therefore, if there is room for 
any alteration in the present text, I should like to see the 
phrase “the objectives of” changed into the phrase “the rights 
and freedoms set forth in it.” This language seems to me to 
be far more precise. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights tries to as- 
certain what the nations of the world agree upon as funda- 
mental rights and freedoms of man. When it was adopted 
in Paris in 1948, after two years of the most meticulous 
study and the most vigorous debate that any international 
document received in recent years, 48 nations cast their votes 
in favor of it, no nation voted against it, and there were only 
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eight abstentions. At the time, M. Schuman, Mr. Dulles, 
Secretary Marshall and many others hailed this Declaration 
as the chief achievement of the Paris session of the General 
Assembly. Therefore, Sir, we may all today take special sat- 
isfaction from the fact that this great document, in whose 
fashioning we have all, or practically all, taken part, has 
found its way to one of the most important instruments of 
peace of our times, the Treaty of Peace with Japan. 

Mr. Dulles the other day gave us reasons why this provi- 
sion concerning human rights could not properly be included 
in the body of the treaty, but can only figure in its preamble. 
Be that as it may, I think I may be permitted, as the present 
chairman of the Human Rights Commission of the United 
Nations, which gave birth to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights in the first place, to state that this reference 
to the Declaration in the present treaty is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

It was, Sir, my privilege in 1945, when we were deliberat- 
ing the Charter of the United Nations in this great city of 
the immortal and infinitely human St. Francis, to state from 
this very spot where I am standing now, that enduring peace 
cannot be insured on a basis of military and political arrange- 
ment alone, but that something much deeper, something 
properly appertaining to the spirit and mind of man, must 
also be sought, found and made secure. Not before the na- 
tions discover, agree upon and respect that which belongs to 
human dignity by nature, and not before they translate this 
irreducible core of truth about man into positive law and 
actual practice, can they lay down the foundations of real 
peace for a peace that is merely the expression of an external 
equilibrium of forces without sufficient regard for man’s own 
interpretation of himself, is an absolute sham and will sooner 
or later founder upon the rock of truth. 


There is tension and conflict and deep distrust in the 
world today, not because such an external equilibrium is not 
in force, but precisely because there is radical disagreement 
concerning the fundamental rights and freedoms of man. 
Some subordinate the spirit and mind of man to something 
else, while others try to subordinate everything to the highest 
that the spirit and mind of man ought to be. And there will 
be hope for peace only when there is recognition that man is 
something by nature, that this natural humanity of man can 
be sought and found by all men, Japanese, Chinese, Indian, 
Russian, Arab, European or American, and that the way to 
this is through reason in a climate of absolute patience, trust 
and love. 

It is interesting, Sir, I think, to note not only how govern- 
ments feel about the present treaty, but also the opinion of 
some important non-governmental organizations. 


Now there is such a thing as the World Council of 
Churches, which has in turn established a Commission on 
International Affairs. I have been informed that this Com- 
mission has considered this treaty and was particularly im- 
pressed by the general spirit of reconciliation which animates 
the draft and which distinguishes it from the traditional 
treaties for a defeated country. I think it is important to 
record in these proceedings the opinion of this responsible 
body of men. 

It fell to my lot, Mr. President, to sign on behalf of 
Lebanon the Declaration by the United Nations of January 
1, 1942, whereby a state of war was declared between my 
country and Japan. It has now also fallen to my lot to at- 
tend this Conference and sign the present Treaty of Peace 
with Japan whereby the former signature is effaced. I do 
not know whether anybody else here has gone through this 
double experience; perhaps I am the only one who has done 
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so. But Lebanon is happy indeed now to terminate the state 
of war with Japan and to welcome that great people to the 
comity of free and peace-loving nations. The basic traits of 
Japanese culture—industry, adaptability, readiness to learn, 
social cohesiveness, artistic inventiveness—are good things, 
If directed to the good, they become a great and enriching 
asset in the patrimony of mankind. With the impulse of de- 
mocracy, freedom and real respect for human dignity, which 
the Occupation, under the exalted leadership of General 
MacArthur, has imparted during the last six years, and 
which President Truman authoritatively described to us the 
other day, we are certain we can now look forward to a 
Japan dedicated to the creative arts of peace. 

For some time now, Mr. President, attention has been 
fastened on the Far East. The Korean conflict has under- 
lined the sources of friction and disequilibrium in that re- 
gion, and has brought to the fore the supreme importance of 
Japan in any Far Eastern system of balancing of forces for 
peace. For it is obvious that so long as the independence of 
China is not clear, a strong and healthy Japan, capable at 
least of playing an effective part in defending itself, is a 
world-historical necessity. 

But surely concern for peace and security today must be 
global. Concentration on the Far East or on Europe must 
not preclude adequate attention to the Near East, for what 
does it advantage anybody, including those most directly con- 
cerned, to hold the dam on one side if a serious leak is to 
develop on another? Peace today appears to be fairly indi- 
visible, and I am as much interested in peace in Japan as 
they should be interested in peace in the Near East. 

Nor, Sir, is the Near East just another part of the world. 
Certainly it is not the North Pole, nor is it the South Pole. 
It is at the very heart of the world. Any policy you address 
with respect to the Near East may, when history finally tells 
its story, prove disastrous. 

The Near East, Mr. President, is in a state of funda- 
mental ferment. It is searching for a way and an answer as 
perhaps it has never done before. There is, therefore, room 
for a reconsideration of its fundamental conditions and re- 
lationships. —The aim of this reconsideration should be the 
freedom, the confidence, stability, well-being, strength and 
active participation of the Near East, and therewith the 
peace of the world. 

We have, Mr. President, tremendous problems, seemingly 
insoluble problems. But I believe nothing does not yield in 
time to patience, good will, firmness, and a living sense of 
justice and truth. Believe me, I weigh every word when I 
say our problems, overwhelming as they are, can be solved 
and a wondrous new era can be ushered in in the Near East 
if only people care enough. The fault, therefore, is not with 
the inherent recalcitrance of our problems, but with the 
frightful dearth of love and care in the world today. Or— 
what is equally devastating—with the bewildering multiplic- 
ity of questions whereby one, humanly, simply cannot appor- 
tion to all issues the same amount of adequate and unhurried 
concern. The singular fluidity of the present situation in the 
Near East affords a wonderful opportunity for original, cre- 
ative vision and decision. Let the ultimate policy-makers in 
the East and West alike realize the infinite preciousness of 
the moment; for history and truth themselves stand trem- 
bling in their hands. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles, with a host of collaborators, de- 
voted a whole year to the most painstaking negotiation and 
elaboration of the draft before us. He has made the entire 
world his debtor in this great accomplishment for peace. Am 
I now to be told that the same high quality of statesmanship 
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and reconciliation, so successfully evinced by Mr. Dulles in 
this instance, cannot somehow be forthcoming with regard 
to our problems in the Near East? I will not believe it. 
Surely the resourcefulness of statesmanship is not exhausted 
so far as the attempt at facing and resolving our issues is con- 
cerned. But it takes firmness, it takes vision, and in my 
opinion it takes above all a lively and, I might add, holy 
sense of humor. 

Now, Sir, if I am asked what are the fundamental condi- 
tions of peace and stability in the Near East, I will reply 
in all humility and respect, but also with a single mind on 
the truth that: 


without basic—one might almost say revolutionary, so- 
cial, economic and cultural reforms including land reforms 
of the character President Truman said the other evening 
were introduced in Japan; 
without strong and just government rooted in the will 
of the people; 
without closing the gap between government and gov- 
erned ; 
without the effective promotion of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, so that man in his freedom and 
dignity can be affirmed ; 
without the putting aside of dark reaction and the bold 
turning towards light and truth and joy; 
without love and understanding breaking through the 
present walls of partition between peoples, religions, races 
and groups in the Near East; 
without the Near Eastern peoples being taken, and 
. feeling that they are taken as equal partners in fact with 
the Western world; 


and without the Western world itself realizing that the 
ultimate roots all go back to the Near East, so that it 
cannot deny us without denying itself ; 

without these things I do not believe peace, justice and 
stability can be established in the Near East. 


Mr. President, Japan lies at the extreme eastern point of 
the Far East. Lebanon lies at the extreme western point of 
the Near East. Japan and Lebanon therefore lie at two op- 
posite points of the great continent of Asia. When you keep 
in mind that Europa was a Phoenician princess from our 
very mountains who fled away with Zeus to a then exceed- 
ingly dark and barbarous continent to the north and west, 
which is indeed but an offshoot of Asia, you will appreciate 
the remarkable mediating position, both in time and space, 
which my country and the Near East in general occupy in 
the scheme of things. 

An almost infinite gradation of people and race and lan- 
guage and culture and outlook spans the seven or eight thou- 
sand miles between Lebanon and Japan. Throughout this 
vast expanse people today are awakening: awakening as from 
an eternal slumber. They want to pass from the twilight of 
being into the fullness of human existence. This awakening 
can no more be arrested than the movement of the sun. It 
can only be understood; and after it is understood, one can 
either try constructively to help and guide it, or vainly to 
stand in its way. 

Nevertheless, apart from actual conquest and subversion, 
four dangers beset this awakening, two from within and two 
from without. 

The dangers from without are the opposite one of the 
other. There is first the possibility of complete lack of under- 
standing, virtual wishing that the awakening did not occur, 
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when nothing as a matter of fact contributed to it more than © 
the variegated impact of the outside world, and particularly 
of the Western world itself. But this wishing is only wish- 
ful. There is, second, that mode of soft understanding which 
may be termed romanticism, namely, understanding without 
a base, without fixed principles of one’s own. But you will 
never help Asia if, transported by its infinite enchantments, 
you thereby completely lose your own soul. It is difficult to 
choose between obtuseness and romanticism so far as Asia’s 
external dangers are concerned. 

The dangers from within, Sir, are again the opposite, one 
of the other. In its enthusiasm, and because of the auton- 
omous depths of its own tradition, Asia may think it can 
chart and run its course completely independently of the rest 
of the world. It will then stand aside: aloof, unconcerned, 
indifferent. But this, a great illusion; it only proves that 
one is not yet wide awake, that one is really still half dream- 
ing. Or, on the other hand, Asia, under the stress of the 
moment, may seek easy attachments without adequate consid- 
eration of its own real interests. For that alone belongs to 
the fundamental interests of Asia which enhances its free- 
dom, elevates its spirit, respects its will, promotes its dig- 
nity, and develops its essential humanity. 

I do not know which is the worse internal danger for 
Asia, thoughtlessness or neutralism. But surely, Sir, these 
dangers need not overwhelm the situation. There is sufficient 
wisdom in and outside of Asia to overcome them. When 
that happens, when the Asian peoples, in the fellowship of 
the free and equal, step forth, as America has recently done, 
into the arena of historical responsibility and partnership, 
mindful first of their real abiding interests, and when the 
rest of the world views them neither romantically nor with 
lack of understanding, then a really new day will have 
dawned in the East. And I ask you, which day did not first 
dawn there? 
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